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HIS MAJESTY KING GUSTAF VI ADOLF OF SWEDEN 


His Majesty’s seventieth birthday on November 11 was celebrated not only 
in Sweden but also by Swedish-Americans and Swedes throughout the world. 
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Our Fortieth Anniversary 


By JAMES CREESE 


NLY A FEW AMERICAN magazines of today are what 

they were forty years ago. Two or three of our most respected 

literary monthlies have kept their prestige and character, as 
have certain popular weekly journals. The widely-read digests, the 
pictorials, and the news magazines are new, though bottled under 
familiar old labels, and are mixed by new prescriptions for the pop- 
ular taste. 

THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW in its fortieth year is still 
the Review. Its editors and the publishers of this magazine may take 
decent pride in its unique prestige and consistent character. The read- 
ers of this magazine include many who began with the first copy in 
January, 1918, and hundreds who have read every number for ten or 
twenty years. They expect and find in these pages today a judgment 
really unchanged in four decades. Often graced by the names of great 
authors, the REVIEw is alert in its interpretation of current events and 
contemporary writing; it is made attractive by fine photography, and 
is as unlimited in range and intensity of interest as are the best minds 
of Northern Europe. 

Last year at the close of Volume XX XIX, the editor compiled for 
office use an over-all index of the contents of the REvIEw since 1913. 
Many of us, casual readers, have no need to refer to such a grand 
index. We know approximately where to look, within two or three 
volumes, for that remembered article about the open-air museum at 
Maihaugen, or about the little, royal theatre at Drottningholm; for 
a paper by Niels Bohr or Fridtjof Nansen or Archbishop Soderblom; 
or for a summary view of the life and works of Selma Lagerlof or 
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Sigrid Undset or Ludvig Holberg. We may not remember exactly 
in what volume we saw the wanted article; but no matter, for we shall 
find along the way other inviting, half-forgotten items, essays, stories, 
and poems—perhaps a paper on how the Swedes settle labor disputes, 
or what part the Scandinavian leaders have taken in the League of 
Nations, U.N., or the N.A.T.O. The tangents in each volume are 
many and distracting, as in any encyclopedic compilation; they lead 
into every phase of creative work in the life of the Northern countries 
from times of antiquity to this present day. But if one has a specific 
search to make, to find in several articles of the REVIEW a true account 
of a scholarly development or an economic trend over a period of 
years, then such a comprehensive index as has now been made, is a 
necessary time-saving tool. 

Other magazines of travel and journals of commerce report in 
more detail the day-by-day and month-by-month transactions between 
the United States and one or another of the Scandinavian countries. 
Governmental offices and press agencies issue their own news releases. 
The Scandinavian press and the bulletins of social organizations keep 
account of the personal and local news of interest to their own con- 
stituencies. All these relieve the Review of a volume of official or 
ephemeral reports, so that in this one magazine there is always some 
sense of scholarly and critical repose. 

The layman finds in the Review’s summaries of the Quarter’s His- 
tory enough to keep him abreast of current happenings in political 
and public life. He learns more there than by hunting through his own 
newspapers for miscellaneous items under Scandinavian date lines, 
and invariably finds also some cue to the role of a particular event in 
the whole panorama of Scandinavian affairs. 

At times of international conflict, 1914-1918 and 1939-1945, the 
Review has been the first, often the only, and surely the most trusted 
American voice of the Scandinavian peoples. The acute problems of 
the neutral nations in World War I, and the dilemmas of the occupied 
and beset democratic monarchies in World War II, were not too well 
understood by many of us. The news we had was sometimes twisted. 
Our reporters and commentators lacked background knowledge. The 
Review spoke then, reliably and coolly but with inestimably great 
effect, telling its own familiar story of the natural and long-range 
intimacies between our own country and our surest friends abroad. 

Through world-wide disturbances of forty years, two great wars 
and a severe economic depression, the REviEw has remained a sound, 
modest, and consistent authority. For the steadiness of its editorial! 
policy we have to thank two experienced and trusted editors, Henry 





OUR FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD 


Professor of Comparative Literature in Harvard University, who established “The American- 
Scandinavian Review” in 1913 and served as President of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation from 1916 until his death in 1920. 
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Goddard Leach and Hanna Astrup Larsen. Other international jour- 
nals have made use of the REVIEW as a model. In hundreds of aca- 
demic and public libraries, in the United States and Canada, in Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and wherever the English language 
is heard, and in the homes of the members of the Foundation, this 


great little magazine is respected, as are the proud and honorable 
countries of the North. 


James Creese, formerly President and Secretary of the Foundation, 
is now the President of Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. 


I Shall Die... 


By PAr LAGERKVIST 


Translated by Terence Heywood 


SHALL die and you will live on, 
you, my child of morning light. 

In the boundless heav’ns you’ll live on, 
safe and smiling, live by right. 


In your eye’s a secret quiet; 
you—not I—’ve a certitude. 

Lofty are the halls of heaven: 
vast, not void, infinitude. 


I am no one. I am longing 
now for darkness, now for light. 
I was no one, merely yearned for 
stupor from the din of might. 


I must die so you can live on; 
all will die that isn’t you. 


On that grave you'll smiling live on 
where all’s hidden except you. 





Hugo Alfvén 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


N MAY 1, 1952 there was celebrated in Sweden the eightieth 

birthday of the composer Hugo Alfvén. For this occasion 

Alfvén had completed his fifth and last Symphony and pub- 
lished a fourth volume of his memoirs, which he entitled Final. These 
four books are not technical treatises about music but literary auto- 
biographies enlivened by the author’s whimsical humor. 

The birthday festivals honoring Alfvén in Upsala, Stockholm, 
and Leksand kept the hardy musician out of bed night after night 
until four o’clock in the morning. It was on April 25 that Alfvén, at 
long last, had finished the score of his Fifth Symphony. The next 
day he went up to Mora for a rehearsal of the Siljan Choir. April 26 
found him at Upsala for a reunion of “Stor-OD,” the alumni of Or- 
phei Dringar, Upsala’s celebrated male chorus. At that event the 
King was given OD’s 50-year medal, which his father, King Gustaf V 
before him had likewise received for his long membership in Sweden’s 
elite song fraternity. At dinner Alfvén was seated beside the King. 
When the cathedral bell tolled midnight, the veteran singers, the King 
included, according to venerable tradition, stripped off their coats 
and sang Storglunten by Wennerberg. 

April 28, Alfvén was in Stockholm conducting the orchestra of 
Konsertf6reningen in a rendition of his Rigsdag Cantata. The or- 
chestra was supplemented by a choir of 250 voices. The ovation that 
evening was tremendous. Six laurel wreaths were presented to the 
conductor and cash gifts subscribed by hundreds of the composer’s 
lifelong associates and by every orchestra in Sweden, even the smallest 
jazz bands. Finally a beautiful woman ascended the dais. She em- 
braced Alfvén and kissed him, as he told me, “on my mouth,” while 
all the women in the audience cried “Hurrah!” Dr. Alfvén does not 
know to this day the name of the lady who embraced him. As he left 
the Concert Hall the Cantata choir assembled on the steps sang him 
yet another song. Then he was whisked away for a banquet at Skansen. 

April 30 Alfvén’s Fifth Symphony was played for him in the Con- 
cert Hall of Stockholm, and the composer and his wife were seated 
next to the Royal Box. 

May 1, the actual birthday, Alfvén was back again in Upsala for a 
joint festival concert of Orphei Drangar and the Siljan Choir. This 
concert was held in the aula of Upsala University, and was followed by 
more wreaths for Alfvén, and a banquet that lasted again until 4 a.M. 
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The féted composer retired for a few days of rest in a hospital until 
May 5 when the “OD” alumni celebrated in Stockholm and presented 
him with another purse of 3,000 kronor with the charge: “We have 
heard that you have never had more than just one week’s vacation in 
your life, and we therefore present you with a fortnight’s holiday.” 
Alfvén plans to spend it with his wife in Italy. 

But that evening, May 5, Alfvén was back again in Leksand for a 
celebration of his eightieth birthday in the historic church. There 
were addresses by the rector and by the governor of Kopparbergs 
Lan. Leksand village church has seats for exactly 3,400 persons, not 
the five thousand that the guide books tell tourists, but the aisles that 
night were packed with standees, for all the parishes of Dalarna were 
represented by visitors in their parish costumes. Here again Alfvén 
was presented with a stipendium: 3,400 kronor a year for four years 
to Dalarna’s greatest living citizen. 

The celebration of Alfvén’s eightieth birthday concluded with a 
festival service in Leksand Church on May 11, with selections from 
his sacred music. 

Alfvén has composed fifty-one opera for orchestra. These include 
his five symphonies and several rhapsodies and cantatas. In addition 
the music shops sell the scores of many shorter pieces by Alfvén for 
piano, violin, or voice. 

For twenty-nine years, 1910-1938, Alfvén was Director Musices 
of Upsala University and for thirty-eight years, 1910-1947, conductor 
of Sweden's elite male chorus Orphei Drangar. This chorus, with 
Alfvén conducting, has toured practically every country of Europe. 
America, unhappily, it has not yet visited. In 1938, the tercentenary 
year of the Swedish settlements on the Delaware, Alfvén did tour 
America with a chorus selected from all the provinces of Sweden. In 
Philadelphia he was guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
where he paused to throw kisses to the harpists, whom he pronounced 
the best in the world. In Boston he was guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in their rendition of his rhapsody Midsommar- 
vaka. Dr. Alfvén on that occasion demurred and said “But I do not 
know these musicians!”* The Boston conductor replied “My musicians 
know Midsommarvaka blindfolded. All you have to do is to stand up 
and wave your arms.” Alfvén was reassured by the thundering ap- 
plause of an audience of twenty thousand persons. From Chicago he 
received the offer of a permanent post in America as conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. This he declined because he feared 
his wife Karin would despair at being uprooted from their lovely 
home in Dalarna. 
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HUGO ALFVEN 


Arne Wahlberg 


HUGO ALFVEN 


Another composition of Alfvén which has proved popular in Amer- 
ica is his Third Symphony. The conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra put it into his repertoire and, as guest conductor, in other 
cities. It is, Alfvén told me, “the sort of thing Americans like, abstract 
and gay.”’ He composed it in Italy. Accordingly this symphony is an 
abstract interpretation of joyous Swedish temperament in an Italian 
setting. Gertrud Jungbeck, “art director” of Langbersgarden in Tall- 
berg, Dalarna, put on the records of the Third Symphony for me one 
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evening this last August against the backdrop of the afterglow of 
the midnight sun over Lake Siljan. 

Alfvén is not, as many Americans assume, a Dalecarlian. He is a 
sophisticated Stockholm boy, as cosmopolitan as a Parisian or a Vien- 
nese. As Chaucer might have said “his eyes do twinkle in his head 
aright as does the starlight on a frosty night.” In his early works Alf- 
vén drew his chief inspiration from the rocks and waves and winds of 
the Stockholm archipelago. It was in 1908 on a visit to the artist Zorn 
in Mora that Alfvén became a convert—like the writer of this paper 
in 1909!—to Dalarna. The trolls, the folk dances, the sturdy integrity, 
the parish costumes, the beautiful girls and young men, the horn com- 
petitions, and the farmer fiddlers of Dalarna became for Alfvén an 
infatuation. Here, on a forested cliff, with a lookout to Lake Siljan, 
he built his home in Tallberg village in the parish of Leksand. 

When he began to build, he had no money, but loans and gifts and 
royalties were forthcoming. He still needed 5,000 kronor to complete 
the job. Riding his bicycle on a country road he ran down a lady. When 
they arose she inquired, “Are you not the great Hugo Alfvén?” “We 
will omit the adjective,” Alfvén replied. “The second half of your 
identification is correct.” The lady proved to be a successful business 
woman from Gothenburg who had sent roses anonymously to Alfvén 
after his concert in her city. When Alfvén told her he was on his way 
to raise 5,000 kronor to complete his home, the lady opened her bag 
and wrote out a check for that amount. When Alfvén protested she 
said, “I see no difference between roses and gold medals and money. 
This is my contribution to music.” Alfvén does not remember her 
name today. Apparently he regard d his benefactress as one of those 
fairy huldras who have visited him also in cities and even on the 
Island of Capri. Some of them, however, have not contributed as 
permanently to his happiness. 

Alfvén’s Tallberg manor house is now the residence of his daughter 
by his first wife, the beautiful Maria. Maria is familiar to American 
tourists in her portrait by Kr¢yer in the Glyptotek Gallery in Copen- 
hagen. Alfvén now lives with his second wife, Karin, at Tibble, a few 
miles south of Leksand Center. 

My own first sight of Alfvén was in Leksand Church, Midsummer 
Eve in 1909, when he was conducting the Siljan Choir. Four years 
later, in Carnegie Hall, New York, I assisted in organizing the first 
of a series of concerts of Scandinavian music, and Windingstad’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra played Alfvén’s rhapsody Midsommarvaka. Since 
1909 my wife and I have attended the Midsummer Dance at Leksand 
several years, and in 1952 we had the privilege of enjoying many 
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hours with Alfvén himself, while we were again guests of nearby 
Langbersgarden in Tallberg. 

One afternoon last July Alfvén drove his car up from 'Tibble to 
Langbersgarden and he chatted with me for two hours in Swedish. 
He does not speak English, although his German is good and his 
Italian—a language almost as melodious as Swedish—quite fluent. 
He understood my halting Swedish better than I did his gay “New- 
vorkerish” Swedish repartee. Most of his puns were too subtle for me, 
but I do remember his story about ordering butter in Barcelona. He 
used the Italian word thinking that the Spanish word would be about 
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the same. Instead, the Catalan waiter was angry and threatened him 
with his knife. In Spanish the word means donkey! 

Alfvén asked me about “modern” music in America, and I told 
him of orchestrations hammered out of tomato cans and railroad rails. 
He said he admired the technical ability of the “moderns” but thought 
they created an exterior art that had no soul. “It is a rose that has lost 
its perfume.” He is very direct. When I asked him what was his 
favorite of his own fifty-one opera he replied without hesitation “My 
Fourth Symphony.” He explained, however, that his dance panto- 
mime Bergakungen is his greatest work. 

We were dinner guests that evening of Miss Langbers and Miss 
Jungbeck. As my wife in her childhood had a German governess, her 
German is better than her Swedish, and she conversed in that lan- 
guage with Alfvén. The conversation was about the relations of women 
and men. Alfvén thinks women are the stronger sex. Their judg- 
ments are wiser than those of men. Men have indeed acquired many 
sorts of knowledge, but they have not as yet learned to comprehend 
women. A man has no notion of what a woman is thinking about, but 
a woman knows what is going on in a man’s mind. 

After dinner, Alfvén graciously consented to direct a concert of 
phonograph recordings of his music, and all the guests of Langbers- 
garden assembled in the drawing rooms. I asked Alfvén for the Third 
Symphony. This he vetoed but arranged the dises according to his 
own plan. He sat beside the instrument, made conductor’s gestures 
and interpolated with the history of each composition. Other explana- 
tions I have culled from the four volumes of his memoirs and his con- 
versations with me another day. Here is the 1952 Alfvén program at 
Langbersgarden: 

1. Festspel. Polonaise. 1908 

2. Elegy. Tone poem. 1982 

3. Vallflicka’s Dance. From Bergakungen Ballet. 192: 

4. Dala Rhapsody. Third Rhapsody. 1931 

5. Midsommarvaka. First Rhapsody. 1903 

For most of his compositions Alfvén, like a poet, waited, some- 
times hours, sometimes years, for an ingivelse, what we call an “in- 
spiration,” before he wrote a bar. Often it came from a woman; in the 
case of one of his pieces of sacred music his devout mother was the 
inspiration. The woman seemed occasionally to be a fairy huldra. 
Again the ingivelse was a landscape, Dalarna or the Skargdrd. For 
Festspel the author Verner von Heidenstam provided the inspiration. 


In 1908 Alfvén had been commissioned to compose a festival piece 
for the opening of the New Dramatic Theater in Stockholm, but day 


passed day in painful anxiety without his being able to compose a 
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single bar. Late in January he stopped over at Naddo to visit Verner 
von Heidenstam. At dinner Heidenstam related the exhilarating ex- 
periences of the generals of Charles XII at the Polish court. Sud- 
denly, at long last, the ingivelse came to Alfvén. The festival music 
poured through his brain. He stopped eating and listening and cried 
“Saved!” Heidenstam asked what had happened, and Alfvén ex- 
plained how his host had saved him. “I dreamed,” said Alfvén, “of 
a festival in a mediaeval castle, where the knights danced with ladies 
with golden hair—naturally more beautiful than the ladies of Poland.” 
Heidenstam locked Alfvén up in the music room and said he could 
have no more food or drink until he had completed his composition. 
At six o’clock the next afternoon he emerged triumphant. The polo- 
naise was written, and first played February 18 at the dedication of 
the Dramatic Theater. Alfvén was “saved”! 

Our second number that evening, Elegy, on the other hand, was 
inspired by Karin, Alfvén’s wife. He has described the night of com- 
position in the appendix to Final, the last volume of his memoirs. 

“It was an autumn evening in 1932. I had urged Karin to retire, 
as it was late and she looked tired after a hard day. She kissed me 
goodnight and went to her bedroom on the first floor under my work- 
room. The night was absolutely still. All that I heard was a faint 
orchestral chord which had begun to sound in my head, and I reached 
for my pen and note paper. 

“After that I remember nothing until I was roused to reality by 
the gentle opening of my door. It was Karin. She looked at me with 
troubled eyes and said: ‘It is after three o’clock, and I have not heard 
a single note up here. You usually strike a few chords on your piano 
when you are trying to break up a discord, but tonight it has been 
as quiet as death. Forgive me if I have disturbed you.’ 

“ ‘Beloved Karin,’ I answered, ‘in this piece there are no discords 
for which I needed the help of the piano. All has been quiet while I 
wrote this score. It is darling of you to come just at the right instant; 
for when the door opened, I had finished the last bar.’ 

‘““*Would you like to play this piece for me? Karin asked. 

“*Yes, gladly.’ 

“Tt was a happy hour that followed; until the last bar the music 
seemed to create itself in the subconscious in an ecstatic dream.” 

Vallflicka’s Dance, the third piece, is a ballet from Alfvén’s great- 
est work, the pantomime drama Bergakungen. The ingivelse for this 
composition is the folklore and scenery of the forests and hills of the 
parish of Orsa in Dalarna. Trolls as well as humans enact this music 
drama. The painter of trolls, Johan Bauer, collaborated with Alfvén 
in some parts of the story. Prince Eugen made the decorations for the 
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performances in Stockholm. The entire ballet takes two hours. It is 
planned to present it again in Stockholm during the season of 1952- 
1953. 

In this ballet a boy and a girl lose each other in the forest and are 
captured by the king of the trolls. They are joined in a beautiful death 
under a drift of snow. Alfvén interpreted the music at one point by 
saying “nu pojken kommer” (“Now the boy comes out of the forest!’’). 
A troll girl dances as well as the Orsa girl. I asked Alfvén what was 
the difference between the two kinds of fairies trollflicka and huldra. 
It was explained that the troll girl lives only in the mountains, whereas 
the huldra can turn up anywhere, even in a factory or a business office. 
“IT have met huldras in Italy and in Paris,” said Alfvén reflectively. 

The ingivelse of our fourth composition Dala Rhapsody, is also, 
of course, Dalarna. 

Midsommarvaka, our fifth and last piece at Langbersgarden, was 
probably selected by Alfvén to please the American guest, for it is 
not one of his masterpieces. The inspiration of this popular rhapsody 
is not Dalarna but the joy of life in the Stockholm archipelago. It was 
composed in the serenity of Skagen in Denmark when Alfvén was 
the guest of the Kr¢yers. 

Alfvén’s favorite composition, the Fourth Symphony, so beloved 
in Vienna, I have unfortunately never heard. It portrays the joy and 
the tragedy of two lovers on the storm-swept Skdrgard. Alfvén was 
twenty years in composing it. “I wished,” Alfvén has written, “to 
compose an apotheosis of the greatest happiness of earthly love as I 
myself had experienced it. It should be descriptive music and the 
events should be framed by all the poetry of the archipelago, its ele- 
giac moonlight and its silvery glittering sunshine.” 

Although his Fourth Symphony is indeed melancholy, most of Alf- 
vén’s compositions are optimistic and resolute, and filled with Swedish 
lefnadslust—‘the joy of living.” Alfvén has had his quota of domestic 
tragedy, but, unlike some of Sweden’s great artists, he has kept his 
sanity and also his humor. Nature, he says, is beautiful—butterflies 
and thrushes’ songs, snow storms and foaming seas. If we did not 
have pain we would not be able to distinguish beauty. Men should 


enjoy life no matter what they may believe about death. As a Swedish 
bishop has written: 


Varen kommer: fogeln qvittrar, skogen lofvas, solen ler, 
och de losta floder dansa sjungande mot hafvet ner. 

Glodande som Frejas kinder tittar rosen ur sin knopp, 
och i menskans hjerta vakna lefnadslust och mod och hopp. 





Language Feuds in Norway 


By Puinie BOARDMAN 
Drawings by Ulf Aas 


Extracts from the book “Nuggets of Norse.” Copyright 1952 Philip Boardman 


“Thar’s Gold in Them Hills!” 

HE BEST OF ALL possible introductions to our subject is 
surely this anecdote which the Norse are fond of telling on 
themselves. 

A man says to his friend, “You know that fellow Olsen is quite a 

linguist.” 
“Is that so? How many languages can he speak?” 
“Eight, and seven of them are Norwegian!” 


During your first hours in Norway, if arriving by train, you may 
encounter a variety of signs: R¢gkning forbudt, R¢king ikke tillatt, 
Ikkje réykarar and R¢éyking forboden. Through the trial and error 
method or from the conductor’s remarks, or both, you will discover two * 
important facts of life in these latitudes. First, that all the above signs 
mean “No Smoking” and second, that the Norwegian language—to 
use a collective singular noun—is an extremely complicated affair. 

Norway is a unique and remarkable land, not only for her natural 
attractions like skiing and the Midnight Sun, but even more because 
of her people. Combining such unlike ingredients as hospitality and 
stubbornness, isolationism and world-mindedness, ingrown fanaticism 
and self-appraising humor—they themselves comprise a human cock- 
tail as incongruous as it is refreshing. These apparently unmixable 
qualities have found expression in such widely different forms as rose- 
painted chests and Antarctic whaling, dismal puritanism and nation- 
wide worship of outdoor life. Yet nowhere is this range of contrasting 
traits more completely revealed than in the languages and dialects of 
Norway, and in the oral and written usage thereof. 

To scramble some metaphor, the present linguistic situation is as 
confused—yea, chaotic !—as California during the 1849 gold rush. And 
as filled with opportunity for everyone, whether adventurer, poacher 
or honest man. Consequently, just as the ’49-er rushed in to work a 
claim with only pick-and-shovel qualifications, so do we stake out a 
slice of the shifting language field and carry on an investigation of 
sounds, words and frontier disputes. Anyone staying around for at 
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least a day can join us in this prospecting, and with far more certainty 
of reward than the old-timers had. There’s speech-gold a-plenty in 
Norwegian hills! 

As yet only two written languages have been officially approved in 
Norway. They are riksmal or “national-language” (whose legal name 
has been bokmail or “book-language” since 1929 but which is still called 
riksmal by those who speak it) and nynorsk or “new-Norwegian” 
whose earlier name, landsmal or ““country-language,” is also still used 
by many riksmal-ers. However, the many widely-spoken dialects in 
rural areas and the fact that not every one follows the spelling reforms 
of 1907, 1917, and 1938 with the same eagerness make it appear that 
Olsen really needs his seven kinds of Norse. And he may have to learn 
yet another. 

Since the spelling shake-up of 1938, a new way of writing and 
speaking has been brewing; at least in 
government departments, elementary 
schools and the broadcasting: service. 
This is a mixture of the two legal lan- 
guages—riksmal (bokmal) and nynorsk 
—into a common one called samnorsk 
(“same-” or “together-” Norse) by its 
friends and skamnorsk (shame-Norse) 
by its punning foes. But the nearer this 
common language has come to being 
reality, the louder its enemies in both 
the riksmal and landsmal camps have 
begun to shout and to prophesy the end 
of all culture in Norway. 

Many neutral observers, in fact, have been saying for some time that 

a first-class civil war is bound to break out over questions of noun- 
genders and verb-endings. However, we predict that in any future con- 
flict the battle line-up will be as confused as the issues involved and 
that instead of conventional warfare the result will be more like a 
many-sided free-for-all in the saloons of old California. 

The greatest single cause of language trouble in Norway today is 
the excessively high percentage of literacy, 99%. Why? Because the 
whole population is unavoidably aware of how every single author, 
journalist, pedagogue or politician in the land spells his words. Take 
a simple phrase like “We shall fill our glass.” If someone scribbles, 
Vi skal fylle vart glass, he is labeled riksmal: while if the result is Vi 
skal fylla vart glas, he’s a nynorsk-er. But had the person writing only 
spoken the words, there wouldn’t be enough difference in sound to 
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bother anyone except the most alert-eared feuder. Intonation follows 
an almost indentical up-and-down pattern in both kinds of Norse. 
Logically, then, the swiftest and surest cure for Norway’s linguistic 
ills would simply be to abolish reading and writing for 30 or 40 years. 
The carefreeness and the increased opportunities for outdoor life re- 
sulting from the new state of illiteracy would certainly appeal to all 
Norwegians. On the other hand, having such a deep-seated suspicion 
of bureaucrats, they would probably never run the risks involved. Who 
knows, they would object, whether ambitious departmental scribes and 
unscrupulous pedagogues might not secretly retain the forbidden skills 
and suddenly, through a coup de 
plume, establish an illegal dicta- 
torship of literates? 


‘‘Home-Danes’’ vs. 
“Diphthong-Yokels” 


The language feuds of Nor- 
way early took on the character 
of a three-cornered bar-room 
brawl in which the chief weapons 
were shouts and adjectives. Re- 
formers of Danish-Norse and 
landsmal-converts were the bit- 
terest enemies because they right- 
ly saw in each other the greatest danger to their own schemes. In the 
background, and slugging to both sides as the opportunity presented 
itself, were the die-hard conservatives: the defenders of culture who 
sneered at Knudsen’s norsifications as kradkemdl or “crow-speech” 
and Aasen’s landsmdl as “goat-braying.” 

By way of further complication, long-standing conflicts between 
classes and between countryside and town were dragged in to help feed 
the flames of mutual abuse. The farmers saw in landsmal a powerful 
weapon to use in avenging themselves for centuries of wrongs, real and 
imagined, suffered at the hands of officials, businessmen and other city 
slickers. Their desire for revenge did not lessen on meeting fresh sneers 
from certain townspeople. 

“What insolence! Do these ‘muck-peasants’ and ‘porridge-louts’ 
dare to place their uncouth words and raucous diphthongs on a par 
with upperclass speech?” 

Henrik Ibsen is a famous example of a so-called “Home-Danish” 
writer; that is, one who used the traditional riksmal. He believed in 
moderate norsification but was hampered by having a Copenhagen 
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publisher who naturally wanted to keep 
old spellings for the sake of his Danish 
reading public. Nevertheless Ibsen por- 
trayed all aspects of Norwegian life 
from early Viking exploits to the psy- 
chological problems of modern town 
dwellers, not forgetting rural weddings, 
trolls and huldras. Indeed, a well-known 
linguist has stated that Ibsen’s “Peer 
Gynt” is more Norwegian in language 
than much that is written in landsmal 
today by public officials. 

Many were the articles, pamphlets 
and lectures which each side used as shot and shell—including some 
anonymous feud-writings of high-explosive nature. One author, using 
the pseudonym “Norske Norskesen,” employed a catch-all dialect in 
which almost every other vowel was a broad diphthong or a sheep-like 
ce!-e! sound in his zeal to ridicule landsmdl. He wrote pseudo-poems 
on rural subjects in which unmentionable sounds, smells and customs 
were extolled in rhyme, and an article describing a meeting of urban 
landsmal converts as “Belch-Hour in the Coffee House.” 

An indignant and patriotic citizen of a small West Coast town 
threatened to bring a lawsuit against the district chief of police, claim- 
ing infringement of local rights and the breaking of national laws. It 
appeared that on the occasion of certain road repairs, the police chief 
had set up as a warning sign: GATEN SperrEt. But the patriot pro- 
tested that this community had long ago chosen nynorsk as its official 
language and that if any road were to be closed it must be done legally. 
That is, by a sign reading: GATA SPERRA. 


Antidotes Ahoy! 


Many are the cures which have been proposed for Norway’s writing 
and talking troubles during the past hundred years, and wide has been 
their range. From concocting various sorts of language-lobscouse to 
having an all-out civil war at the close of which the remaining lands- 
mal-ers would be deported to Iceland or ditto riksmdl-ers to Denmark, 
depending on who won. But the most cynical proposal—was it Ibsen’s? 
—involved diverting the flow of the Gulf Stream so that all inhabitants 
would have to migrate to the United States, leaving Norway once 
again to glaciers and polar bears. 

No. 1 is the simplest of them all and has been put forward by solid 
representatives of both nynorsk and riksmal. It boils down to this: let’s 
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keep both languages. Let riks- 
mal go its way and nynorsk 
likewise. Some day or some 
century they will come to- 
gether naturally; meanwhile 
let well enough alone. 

An even more convincing 
case has been made for retain- 
ing two languages. Its pro- : ae Oa a 
tagonists point with alarm to RSt eo = RE cre —_ 
the serious results that amono- 
lingual era would bring to 
Norway’s economy. In a 
word, the replacement of riksmal and nynorsk by samnorsk would be a 
fatal blow to the government’s most consistently-held policy, that of 
universal full employment. 

An excellent summary of this case appeared in Minerva, a student 
newspaper at the University of Oslo: ““What in the world will our ever- 
increasing flock of graduates in liberal arts find to do if they can’t keep 
on wielding their red pencils among the linguistic howlers committed 
by two-language pupils?” 

And since every lektor or secondary school teacher in Norway is one 
of these graduates, the prospects for unemployment and a depression 
are indeed frightening. A certain number of ex-teachers might make 
a living by translating authors of previous generations, but what about 
the surplus bilingual departmental secretaries? And what about those 
riksmal or nynorsk authors who could not learn to write the new lan- 
guage successfully ? 

As the contributor to Minerva said, “I don’t dare to think about it... .” 


Nation-Wide Free-For-All 


None of those-who-are-with in the various polemics has thus far 
resorted to remarks or tactics in the mint of old Norskesen’s “Belch- 
Hour in the Coffee House,” but there are many other sparks which 
might ignite a merry bonfire. The “Parental Action” groups in Oslo 
have threatened a school-strike if new readers with moderate forms are 
not soon made available. In case of such a strike who knows but what 
demonstrators might march past the Departmental office and, in mis- 
guided protest, hurl some 1938-vintage ABC’s through the windows? 
Or that seceding group of writers which has just formed the new, 
anti-samnorsk “ Authors’ Association of 1952,” could go a step farther 
and incite the riksmal-speaking provinces also to secede. As for poet 
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Averland, he has already cast a 
new gauntlet in the face of 
speech authorities in the very 
concrete guise of “’The Riksmal 
Word List.” Furthermore, he 
predicts that his moderate-form 
spelling guide will be used not 
only by most newspapers and 
writers in Norway, but also by 
school children as soon as they 
have finished their studies! 

Yet whatever the spark, we must caution the reader not to expect 
an orderly civil war of black vs. white, for the old-time fighters and 
fanatics have disappeared. True enough, there are many Gata S perra 
patriots in all parts of Norway who, if egged on by Ibsen’s Huhu, 
would welcome a chance to push the “Colony-Danes” into the Skage- 
rak—while just as many “defenders of culture,” were they incited by 
Norske Norskesen, might gladly try to sweep the “Diphthdng- Y okels” 
into the North Sea. But neither nynorsk nor riksmal could raise a sub- 
stantial army that would wholeheartedly fight the other side. More- 
over, a fifth column would inevitably appear behind both fronts. 
sabotaging supply lines, spreading rumors and otherwise attempting 
to demoralize the forces of riksmal and nynorsk. The fifth column of 
Lars Knutne with his slogan “Samnorsk now.” 

At that moment we could expect the wm- and i-men of West Nor- 
way and of Gudbrandsdal to join forces with Mverland, and all of them 
together make a pincers movement capable of crushing the samnorsk- 
ers. Yet these would melt away in the face of direct attack only to turn 
up elsewhere as guerillas. So all in all the result could never be a dig- 
nified and heroic “War between the States.” Hostilities would inevita- 
bly degenerate into as confused though lively a muddle as the free-for- 
alls in the gold-rush saloons of California. 

No matter what the order of battle or the outcome, tourists should 
not postpone their visits to Norway. On the contrary, such open feud- 
ing could provide attractions far more exciting than conventional fjord 
tours and viewings of the nocturnal sun. And don’t worry about the 
danger. The local tourist associations in all areas will certainly provide 
you with a brightly colored armband marked “N. C.” for “non-com- 
batant” to warn the feuders that you are not fair game. 

Furthermore, you won’t be required to take sides even if you stay 
around all summer or winter. For although many Norwegians feel 
bound, on their second or third day in the United States, to pass judg- 
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ment on television or racial problems—they do not expect strangers 
in Norway to issue statements on either the treatment of Lapps or the 
language situation. 


The two legal languages—with a possible third now stewing—the 
many dialects and the changes in spelling every decade or two—all 
this may confuse the natives but it’s a blessing for the foreigners. Con- 
sequently, you have more than a fifty-fifty chance of being right in 
whatever way you utter a phrase. If your pronunciation doesn’t hap- 
pen to jibe with current usage in any of the cities or provinces of Nor- 
way, it still might pass in Norse areas of the U.S.A. 

The problem of spelling is even simpler. No matter how you write 
a Norwegian word it’s bound to be understood—and if a given arrange- 
ment of letters doesn’t agree with present rules, be assured that your 
variation either has been, or will one day be, correct in some part of the 
kingdom. 

And as a last resort you, like the pioneer in Bergen, can always fall 
back upon the coming new language of Norway—the solution to a 
century of feuding: English. 


Philip Boardman is an American now living in Norway where he is the Managing 

Director of the Summer School for American Students at the University of Oslo. 

Besides “Nuggets of Norse” he has written the best-seller “How to Feel at 
Home in Norway.” 


Elfinhill 


By Davin STEFANSSON 
Translated by Jakobina Johnson 


HEN deep-worn trails are covered 
And old retreats are gone, 
The drifting snow is challenged 


By Elfinhill alone. 


Up there the ground is open 
When all is stark and white, 
— A fire in the interior 

Keeps burning day and night. 


I know it for a refuge 

When blizzards hide the sun, 

When deep-worn trails are covered 
And old retreats are gone. 





Iceland Roundabout 


Photographs by Hal Linker 
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TOMATOES ARE PART OF THE FRESH FRUIT DIET 
OF YOUNG ICELANDERS 





ICELAND ROUNDABOUT 


GULLFOSS, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WATERFALLS 
IN ICELAND 


A HOT SPRING WHICH HAS BEEN CAPPED TO 
SUPPLY HEAT FOR GREENHOUSES 
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AN OLD STYLE SOD HUT NEAR MYVATN IN NORTHERN ICELAND 


HERRING PACKING AT SIGLUFJORDUR 





ICELAND ROUNDABOUT 


ay: Tore 


A GRANDMOTHER, WEARING THE UNIQUE ICELANDIC 
NATIONAL COSTUME, TAKING HER THREE TOW-HEADED 
GRANDCHILDREN FOR A WALK IN REYKJAVIK 





JOHAN BULL AT WORK 


Johan Bull 


By Carb. 


HEN the Germans invaded 

Norway in April 1940 the 
Norwegian-American artist 

Johan Bull was in America as illus- 
trator for “Life,” “The New Yorker,” 
“Collier’s,” “Forum,” and other maga- 
zines. Johan Bull also contributed 
many illustrations to “The American- 
Scandinavian Review,” which still car- 
ries his Old Norse design on its cover. 
Bull, who was born in Oslo in 1893, 
was a recognized illustrator in Europe 
before he came to New York in 1925. 
The assault on his native land struck 
deep in his heart, and immediately he 
began to fight for his old country with 
what weapons he had at hand—pen, 


NorMAN 


ink, and brush. He made caricatures 
ridiculing the Herrenvolk and wrote a 
series of stories about the Germans and 
the Quislings which were published in 
American and British newspapers and 
magazines. He also drew posters for 
“Norwegian Relief,’ and he fought 
like a lion to eradicate the false stories 
circulated in America about alleged 
Norwegian indifference to the invasion. 

But Johan Bull was not content to 
be so far away from the war theatre: 
he wanted to help the forces of free- 
dom in whatever way he could, and at 
the end of 1941 he joined a convoy of 
ships crossing the Atlantic. During 
the German bombardment of London 
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A WAR-TIME CARTOON BY BULL 
The Gestapo: “You must come here and report every time you hear re- 
marks derogatory to the Third Reich or the German authorities in Norway.” 
The Norwegian: “I am sorry, but I don’t have the time to come here that 


often.” 


he frequented a school for war’ cor- 
respondents and later went to the Nor- 
wegian armed forces in England and 
Scotland who were training for the an- 
ticipated invasion of Norway. He lived 
among the soldiers and in articles he 
told of their life and activities on land 
and sea, and he spoke on the radio for 
listeners both in England and Norway. 
He also went on reconnoitering cruises 
in destroyers and minesweepers along 


the Norwegian coast on black winter 
nights, with submarines prowling be- 
low and bombers thundering overhead. 
Twice he joined the crews of Nor- 


wegian airmen on their flights across to 
Norway to drop Christmas packages, 


and in some of his articles he expressed 
his joy over seeing his native country 
again and his desire once more to set 
foot on its shores. However, that was 
never to be his reward. He became 
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A WAR-TIME DRAWING BY BULL 


Norwegian “gobs” felling a Christmas tree 
for King Haakon on a secret raid in Norway 


fatally ill and had to return to Amer- 
ica, where he died at his home in Ver- 
mont September 12, 1945. 

In his books “War on the Pen,” 
published in Norway 1947, and “He 
Who Laughs, Lasts,” published in 
England 1943, he tells of the many 
hardships on land and at sea endured 
by the brave men who fought for their 
country and gave their lives in the 
struggle for freedom. These stories are 
illustrated by humorous cartoons and 
other drawings. The following is an 
extract from an article by Johan Bull 
called “On a Flight to Norway with 
Christmas Packages”: 

“T did not want to sleep. I could not 


afford to miss a single second of the 
journey, so I sat in a swinging-chair 
watching the navigation. We were on 
a visit to our own people to make them 
a little happy and to give them courage 
in the shape of coffee, tobacco, and 
chocolate. The droning of the motor 
was somniferous, but the bitter cold 
kept me awake, though I had eight or 
nine layers of garments on to keep me 
warm. Outside, the men were at their 
guns. Above us the cold and glittering 
stars shone in a blue heaven. Grad- 
ually the horizon became a glowing 
red, and we could see the white-capped 
waves below. We sailed low over the 
surface. In a moment we will see Nor- 
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way. Far in the distance appear some- 
thing like blue mountains—or were 
they only the skies?—No, they were 
the mountains. The blue skies took 
shapes and became mighty walls glow- 
ing in the early morning sun. 

“Below we saw a fisherman in his 
boat waving to us and people on the 
ground beckoning, but how could they 
know that we came with Christmas 
packages for them?—We threw out a 
few bags which rolled on the ground 
without bursting. Some of the people 
ran for the bags, others were more 
phlegmatic. Had they forgotten to 
show happiness after four years of 
hard German rule?—A woman came 
out from a house. A bag fell about 
sixty feet from her, and she raised her 
hands upward and ran for the sack. 
Then another sack landed right on the 
other side of her, and she stood be- 
wildered between them undecided which 
one to run for. Another woman came 
from the next house with a child in her 
arms. They each one got a bag. That 


the coffee pots came out in a hurry 


that day there is no doubt, while per- 
haps the chocolate was saved for the 
children for Christmas. A bag missed 
the ground and landed in the bay, but 
a motorboat hurriedly ran out to save 
it. We skimmed over the houses at low 
level. ‘Sixty bags!’ came the order: 
two bags here, three bags here, and so 
on till we had dropped them all wher- 
ever there were houses. 

“A calm voice was heard from the 
outlook: ‘A German plane is tailing, to 
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JOHAN BULL 
AS SEEN BY HIMSELF 


the left, high up.’ We could see the 
swastika under the wing of the plane, 
and it was one of the larger machines. 
All our guns were trained on it. Our 
pilot made a sharp turn and a dive till 
we almost reached the sea level. Finally 
the German plane disappeared; per- 
haps they had not seen us. After a 
while we were hidden in the fog high 
up among the skies. At another place 
we saw a German reconnoitering plane 
signaling his Morse-lamp. Our pilot 
signaled back. ‘As soon as those idiots 
get a signal they become so busy look- 
ing in their books and charts that we 
have got away from them long before 
they find out what it means or whether 
it means anything at all,’ said our chief 
pilot.” 


Carl Norman, now on leave in Norway, was for twenty-five years manager of 
the publications of The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 





The Peace of God 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 


Translated from the Swedish by Jessie Brochner 


Reprinted from the January-February 1917 Number of The 


American-Scandinavian Review 


NCE upon a time there was an 
old farmhouse. It was Christ- 


mas Eve, the sky was heavy 

with snow, and the north wind was 
biting. It was just that time in the 
afternoon when everybody was busy 
finishing their work before they went 
to the bath-house to have their Christ- 
mas bath. There they had made such 
a fire that the flames went right up 
the chimney, and sparks and soot were 
whirled about by the wind, and fell 
down on the snow-decked roofs of the 
outhouses. And as the flames appeared 
above the chimney of the bath-house 
and rose like a fiery pillar above the 
farm, every one suddenly felt that 
Christmas was at hand. The girl that 
was scrubbing the entrance floor be- 
gan to hum, although the water was 
freezing in the bucket beside her. The 
men in the wood-shed who were cutting 
Christmas logs began to cut two at a 
time, and swung their axes as merrily 
as if log cutting were a mere pastime. 
An old woman came out of the 
pantry with a large pile of cakes in 
her arms. She went slowly across the 
yard into the large red-painted dwell- 
ing-house, and carried them carefully 
into the best room, and put them 
down on the long seat. Then she spread 
the tablecloth on the table, and ar- 
ranged the cakes in heaps, a large and 
a small cake in each heap. She was a 


singularly ugly old woman, with red- 
dish hair, heavy drooping eyelids, and 
with a peculiar strained look about 
the mouth and chin, as if the muscles 
were too short. But it being Christmas 
Eve, there was such a joy and peace 
over her that one did not notice how 
ugly she was. 

But there was one person on the 
farm who was not happy, and that 
was the girl who was tying up the 
whisks made of birch twigs that were 
to be used for the baths. She sat near 
the fireplace, and had a whole armful 
of fine birch twigs lying beside her on 
the floor, but the withes with which 
she was to bind the twigs would not 
keep knotted. The best room had a 
narrow, low window, with small panes, 
and through them the light from the 
bath-house shone into the room, play- 
ing on the floor and gilding the birch 
twigs. But the higher the fire burned 
the more unhappy was the girl. She 
knew that the whisks would fall to 
pieces as soon as one touched them, 
and that she would never hear the last 
of it until the next Christmas fire was 
lighted. 

Just as she sat there bemoaning her- 
self, the person of whom she was most 
afraid came into the room. It was her 
master, Ingmar Ingmarson. He was 
sure to have been to the bath-house to 
see if the stove was hot enough, and 
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now he wanted to see how the whisks 
were getting on. He was old, was Ing- 
mar Ingmarson, and he was fond of 
everything old, and just because peo- 
ple were beginning to leave off bathing 
in the bath-houses and being whipped 
with birch twigs, he made a great 
point of having it done on his farm, 
and having it done properly. 

Ingmar Ingmarson wore an old 
coat of sheepskin, skin trousers, and 
shoes smeared over with pitch. He was 
dirty and unshaven, slow in all his 
movements, and came in so softly that 
one might very well have mistaken him 
for a beggar. His features resembled 
his wife’s features and his ugliness re- 
sembled his wife’s ugliness, for they 
were relations, and from the time the 
girl first began to notice anything she 
had learned to feel a wholesome rev- 
erence for anybody who looked like 
that; for it was a great thing to be- 
long to the old family of the Ingmars, 
which had always been the first in the 
village. But the highest to which a 
man could attain was to be Ingmar 
Ingmarson himself, and be the richest, 
the wisest, and the mightiest in the 
whole parish. 

Ingmar Ingmarson went up to the 
girl, took one of the whisks, and swung 
it in the air. It immediately fell to 
pieces ; one of the twigs landed on the 
Christmas table, another on the big 
four-poster. 

“T say, my girl,” said Old Ingmar, 
laughing, “do you think one uses that 
kind of whisk wnen one takes a bath 
at the Ingmars’, or are you very 
tender, my girl?” 

When the girl saw that her master 
did not take it more seriously than 
that, she took heart, and answered 
that she could certainly make whisks 


that would not go to pieces if she 
could get proper withes to bind them 
with. 

“Then I suppose I must try to get 
some for you, my girl,” said old Ing- 
mar, for he was in a real Christmas 
humor. 

He went out of the room, stepped 
over the girl who was scouring the 
floor, and remained standing on the 
doorstep, to see if there were anyone 
about whom he could send to the birch- 
wood for some withes. The farm hands 
were still busy cutting Yule logs; his 
son came out of the barn with the 
Christmas sheaf; his two sons-in-law 
were putting the carts into the shed 
so that the yard could be tidy for the 
Christmas festival. None of them had 
time to leave their work. 

The old man then quietly made up 
his mind to go himself. He went across 
the yard as if he were going into the 
cowshed, looked cautiously round to 
make sure no one noticed him, and 
stole along outside the barn where 
there was a fairly good road to the 
wood. The old man thought it was bet- 
ter not to let anyone know where he 
was going, for either his sons or his 
sons-in-law might then have begged 
him to remain at home, and old people 
like to have their own way. 

He went down the road, across the 
fields, through the small pine-forest 
into the birch-wood. Here he left the 
road, and waded in the snow to find 
some young birches. 

About the same time the wind at 
last accomplished what it had been 
busy with the whole day: it tore the 
snow from the clouds, and now came 
rushing through the wood with a long 
train of snow after it. 

Ingmar Ingmarson had just stooped 
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down and cut off a birch twig, when 
the wind came tearing along laden 
with snow. Just as the old man was 
getting up the wind blew a whole heap 
of snow in his face. His eyes were full 
of snow, and the wind whirled so vio- 
lently around him that he was obliged 
to turn round once or twice. 

The whole misfortune, no doubt, 
arose from Ingmar Ingmarson being 
so old. In his young days a snowstorm 
would certainly not have made him 
dizzy. But now everything danced 
round him as if he had joined in a 
Christmas polka, and when he wanted 
to go home he went in the wrong di- 
rection. He went straight into the 
large pine-forest behind the birch- 
wood instead of going towards the 
fields. 

It soon grew dark, and the storm 
continued to howl and whirl around 
him amongst the young trees on the 
outskirts of the forest. The old man 
saw quite well that he was walking 
amongst fir-trees, but he did not un- 
derstand that this was wrong, for there 
were also fir-trees on the other side of 
the birch-wood nearest the farm. But 
by-and-by he got so far into the forest 
that everything was quiet and still— 
one could not feel the storm, and the 
trees were high with thick stems— 
then he found out that he had mistaken 
the road, and would turn back. 

He became excited and upset at the 
thought that he could lose his way, 
and as he stood there in the midst of 
the pathless wood he was not sufficient- 
ly clear-headed to know in which di- 
rection to turn. He first went to the 
one side and then to the other. At last 
it occurred to him to retrace his way 
in his own footprints, but darkness 
came on, and he could no longer fol- 
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low them. The trees around him grew 


higher and higher. Whichever way he 
went, it was evident to him that he got 
further and further into the forest. 

It was like witchcraft and sorcery, 
he thought, that he should be running 
about the woods like this all evening 
and be too late for the bathing. He 
turned his cap and rebound his garter, 
but his head was no clearer. It had 
become quite dark, and he began to 
think that he would have to remain 
the whole night in the woods. 

He leant against a tree, stood still 
for a little, and tried to collect his 
thoughts. He knew this forest so well, 
and had walked in it so much, that he 
ought to know every single tree. As a 
boy he had gone there and tended 
sheep. He had gone there and laid 
snares for the birds. In his young days 
he had helped to fell trees there. He 
had seen old trees cut down and new 
ones grow up. At last he thought he 
had an idea where he was, and fancied 
if he went that and that way he must 
come upon the right road; but all the 
same, he only went deeper and deeper 
into the forest. 

Once he felt smooth, firm ground 
under his feet, and knew from that, 
that he had at last come to some road. 
He tried now to follow this, for a road, 
he thought, was bound to lead to some 
place or other; but then the road 
ended at an open space in the forest, 
and there the snowstorm had it all its 
own way; there was neither road nor 
path, only drifts and loose snow. Then 
the old man’s courage failed him; he 
felt like some poor creature destined 
to die a lonely death in the wilderness. 

He began to grow tired of dragging 
himself through the snow, and time 
after time he sat down on a stone to 
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rest; but as soon as he sat down he 
felt he was on the point of falling 
asleep, and he knew he would be frozen 
to death if he did fall asleep, there- 
fore he tried to walk and walk; that 
was the only thing that could save 
him. But all at once he could not re- 
sist the inclination to sit down. He 
thought if he could only rest, it did 
not matter if it did cost him his life. 

It was so delightful to sit down that 
the thought of death did not in the 
least frighten him. He felt a kind of 
happiness at the thought that when 
he was dead the account of his whole 
life would be read aloud in the church. 
He thought of how beautifully the old 
Dean had spoken about his father, 
and how something equally beautiful 
would be sure to be said about him. 
The Dean would say that he had 
owned the oldest farm in the district, 
and he would speak about the honor 
it was to belong to such a distinguished 
family, and then something would be 
said about responsibility. Of course 
there was responsibility in the mat- 
ter; that he had always known. One 
must endure to the very last when one 
was an Ingmar. 

The thought rushed through him 
that it was not befitting for him to be 
found frozen to death in the wild for- 
est. He would not have that handed 
down to posterity: and he stood up 
again and began to walk. He had been 
sitting so long that masses of snow 
fell from his fur coat when he moved. 
But soon he sat down again and be- 
gan to dream. 

The thought of death now came 
quite gently to him. He thought about 
the whole of the funeral and all the 
honor they would show his dead body. 
He could see the table laid for the 


great funeral feast in the large room 
on the first floor, the Dean and his 
wife in the seats of honor, the Justice 
of the Peace, with the white frill spread 
over his narrow chest; the Major’s 
wife in full dress, with a low silk 
bodice, and her neck covered with 
pearls and gold; he saw all the best 
rooms draped in white—white sheets 
before the windows, white over the 
furniture: branches of fir strewn the 
whole way from the entrance-hall to 
the church; house-cleaning and butch- 
ering, brewing and baking for a fort- 
night before the funeral; the corpse 
on a bier in the inmost room; smoke 
from the newly-lighted fires in the 
rooms; the whole house crowded with 
guests; singing over the body whilst 
the lid of the coffin was being screwed 
on; silver plates on the coffin; twenty 
loads of wood burned in a fortnight; 
the whole village busy cooking food to 
take to the funeral; all the tall hats 
newly ironed; all the corn-brandy from 
the autumn drunk up during the funer- 
al feast; all the roads crowded with 
people as at fair-time. 

Again the old man started up. He 
had heard them sitting and talking 
about him during the feast. 

“But how did he manage to go and 
get frozen to death?” asked the Jus- 
tice of the Peace. “‘What could he have 
been doing in the large forest?” 

And the Captain would say that it 
was probably from Christmas ale and 
corn-brandy. And that roused him 
again. The Ingmars had never been 
drunkards. It should never be said of 
him that he was muddled in his last 
moments. And he began again to walk 
and walk: but he was so tired that he 
could scarcely stand on his legs. It 
was quite clear to him now that he 
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had got far into the forest, for there 
were no paths anywhere, but many 
large rocks, of which he knew there 
were none lower down. His foot caught 
between two stones, so that he had 
difficulty in getting it out, and he 
stood and moaned. He was quite 
done for. 

Suddenly he fell over a heap of 
fagots. He fell softly on to the snow 
and branches, so he was not hurt, but 
he did not take the trouble to get up 
again. He had no other desire in the 
world than to sleep. He pushed the 
fagots to one side and crept under 
them as if they were a rug; but when 
he pushed himself under the branches 
he felt that underneath there was 
something warm and soft. This must 
be a bear, he thought. 

He felt the animal move, and heard 
it sniff; but he lay still. The bear 


might eat him if it liked, he thought. 
He had not strength enough to move 
a single step to get out of its way. 
But it seemed as if the bear did not 
want to harm anyone who sought its 


protection on such a night as this. It 
moved a little further into its lair, as 
if to make room for its visitor, and di- 
rectly afterwards it slept again with 
even, snorting breath. 

* * * # 


In the meantime there but 
scanty Christmas joy in the old farm 


of the Ingmars. The whole of Christ- 


was 


mas Eve they were looking for Ingmar 
Ingmarson. First they went all over 
the dwelling-house and all the out- 
houses. They searched high and low 
from loft to cellar. Then they went to 
the neighboring farms and inquired 
for Ingmar Ingmarson. 

As they did not find him, his sons 
and his sons-in-law went into the fields 
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and roads. They used the torches which 
should have lighted the way for peo- 
ple going to early service on Christ- 
mas morning in the search for him. 
The terrible snowstorm had hidden all 
traces, and the howling of the wind 
drowned the sound of their voices when 
they called and shouted. They were 
out and about until long after mid- 
night, but then they saw that it was 
useless to continue the search, and 
that they must wait until daylight to 
find the old man. 

At the first pale streak of dawn 
everybody was up at Ingmar’s farm, 
and the men stood about the yard 
ready to set out for the wood. But 
before they started the old housewife 
came and called them into the best 
room. She told them to sit down on 
the long benches; she herself sat down 
by the Christmas table with the Bible 
in front of her and began to read. She 
tried her best to find something suit- 
able for the occasion, and chose the 
story of the man who was travelling 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among: thieves. 

She read slowly and monotonously 
about the unfortunate man who was 
succored by the good Samaritan. Her 
sons and sons-in-law, her daughters 
and daughters-in-law, sat around her 
on the benches. They all resembled her 
and each other, big and clumsy, with 
plain, old-fashioned faces, for they all 
belonged to the old race of the Ing- 
mars. They had all reddish hair, freck- 
led skin and light blue eyes with white 
eyelashes. They might be different 
enough from each other in some ways, 
but they had all a stern look about 
the mouth, dull eyes, and heavy move- 
ments, as if everything were a trouble 
to them. But one could see that they 
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all, every one of them, belonged to the 
first people in the neighborhood, and 
that they knew themselves to be better 
than other people. 

All the sons and daughters of the 
house of Ingmar sighed deeply during 
the reading of the Bible. They won- 
dered if some good Samaritan had 
found the master of the house and 
taken care of him, for all the Ingmars 
felt as if they had lost part of their 
own soul when a misfortune happened 
to anyone belonging to the family. 

The old woman read and read, and 
‘ame to the question: “Who was neigh- 
bor unto him that fell amongst 
thieves?” But before she had read the 
answer the door opened and old Ing- 
mar came into the room. 

“Mother, here is father,” said one 
of the daughters; and the answer, that 
the man’s neighbor was he who had 
shown mercy unto him, was never read. 

* * * & 

Later in the day the housewife sat 
again in the same place, and read her 
Bible. She was alone; the women had 
gone to church, and the men were 
bear-hunting in the forest. As soon as 
Ingmar Ingmarson had eaten and 
drunk, he took his sons with him and 
went out to the forest; for it is every 
man’s duty to kill a bear wherever and 
whenever he comes across one. It does 
not do to spare a bear, for sooner or 
later it will get a taste for flesh, and 
then it will spare ncither man nor 
beast. 


But after they were gone a great 


feeling of fear came over the old house- 
wife, and she began to read her Bible. 
She read the lesson for the day, which 
was also the text for the pastor’s ser- 
mon; but she did not get further than 
this: “Peace on earth, goodwill to- 


wards men.” She remained sitting and 
staring at these words with her dull 
eyes, now and again sighing deeply. 
She did not read any further, but she 
repeated time after time in her slow, 
drawling voice, “Peace on earth, good- 
will towards men.” 

The eldest son came into the room 
just as she was going to repeat the 
words afresh. 

“Mother,” he said softly. 

She heard him, but did not take her 
eyes from the book whilst she asked: 

“Are you not with the others in the 
forest?” 

“Yes,” said he, still more softly, “I 
have been there.” 

“Come to the table,” she said, “so 
that I can see you.” 

He came nearer, but when she looked 
at him she saw that he was trembling. 
He had to press his hands hard against 
the edge of the table in order to keep 
them still. 

“Have you got the bear?” she asked 
again. 

He could not answer; he only shook 
his head. 

The old woman got up and did what 
she had not done since her son was a 
child. She went up to him, laid her 
hand on his arm, and drew him to the 
bench. She sat down beside him and 
took his hand in hers. 

“Tell me now what has happened, 
my boy.” 

The young man recognized the ca- 
ress which had comforted him in by- 
gone days when he had been in trouble 
and unhappy, and he was so overcome 
that he began to weep. 

“I suppose it is something about 
father?” she said. 

“Tt is worse than that,” the son 
sobbed. 
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“Worse than that?” 

The young man cried more and 
more violently; he did not know how 
to control his voice. At last he lifted 
his rough hand, with the broad fingers, 
and pointed to what she had just read 
—*Peace on earth... .” 

“Is it anything about that?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Is it anything about.the peace of 
Christmas ?” 

“oe. 

“You wished to do an evil deed this 
morning?” 

Too," 

“And God has punished us?” 

“God has punished us.” 

So at last she was told how it had 
happened. They had with some trouble 
found the lair of the bear, and when 
they had got near enough to see the 
heap of fagots, they stopped in order 
to load their guns. But before they 
were ready the bear rushed out of its 
lair straight against them. It went 
neither to the right nor to the left, but 
straight for old Ingmar Ingmarson, 
and struck him a blow on the top of 
the head that felled him to the ground 
as if he had been struck by lightning. 
It did not attack any of the others, 
but rushed past them into the forest. 


In the 


son’s wife and son drove to'the Dean’s 


afternoon Ingmar Ingmar- 


house to announce his death. The son 
was spokesman, and the old housewife 
sat and listened with a face as im- 
movable as a stone figure. 

The Dean sat in his easy-chair near 
his writing table. He had entered the 
death in the register. He had done it 


rather slowly; he wanted time to con- 
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sider what he should say to the widow 
and the son, for this was, indeed, an 


unusual case. The son had frankly 


told him how it had all happened, but 
the Dean was anxious to know how 
they themselves looked at it. They were 
peculiar people, the Ingmars. 

When the Dean had closed the book, 
the son said: 

“We wanted to tell you, sir, that 
we do not wish any account of father’s 
life to be read in church.” 

The Dean pushed his spectacles over 
his forehead and looked searchingly at 
the old woman. She sat just as im- 
movable as before. She only crumpled 
the handkerchief a little which she held 
in her hand. 

*‘We wish to have him buried on a 
week day,” continued the son. 

“Indeed!” said the Dean. 

He could hardly believe his own ears. 
Old Ingmar Ingmarson to be buried 
without anyone taking any notice of 
it! The congregation not to stand on 
railings and mounds in order to see 
the display when he was being carried 
to the grave! 

“There will not be any funeral feast. 
We have let the neighbors know that 
they need not think of preparing any- 
thing for the funeral.” 

“Indeed, indeed!” said the Dean 
again. 

He could think of nothing else to 
say. He knew quite well what it meant 
for such people to forego the funeral 
feast. He had seen both widows and 
fatherless comforted by giving a splen- 
did funeral feast. 

“There will be no funeral proces- 
sion, only I and my brothers.” 

The Dean looked almost appealing- 
ly at the old woman. Could she really 
be a party to all this? He asked him- 
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self if it could be her wishes to which 
the son had given expression. She was 
sitting there and allowing herself to 
be robbed of what must be dearer to 
her than gold and silver. 

“We will not have the bells rung, or 
any silver plates on the coffin. Mother 
and I wish it to be done in this way, 
but we tell you all this, sir, in order 
to hear, sir, if you think we are wrong- 
ing father.” 

Now the old woman spoke: 

“We should like to 


Reverence thinks we are doing father 


hear if your 
a wrong.” 

The Dean remained silent, and the 
old woman continued, more eagerly: 

“TI must tell your Reverence that if 
my husband had sinned against the 
King or the authorities, or if I had 
been obliged to cut him down from the 
gallows, he should all the same have 
had an honorable funeral, as his father 
before him, for the Ingmars are not 
afraid of anyone, and they need not 


go out of their way for anybody. But 


at Christmas God has made peace be- 
tween man and beast, and the poor 
beast kept God’s commandment, whilst 
we broke it, and therefore we now suf- 
fer God’s punishment; and it is not 
becoming for us to show any ostenta- 
tious display.” 

The Dean rose and went up to the 
old woman. 

“What you say is right,” he said, 
“and you shall follow the dictates of 
And 
tarily he added, perhaps most to him- 
self: ‘The 
family.” 


your own conscience.” involun- 


Ingmars are a_ grand 

The old woman straightened her- 
self a little at these words. At that 
moment the Dean saw in her the sym- 
bol of her whole race. He understood 
what it that had 
heavy, silent people, century after cen- 
tury, the leaders of the whole parish. 


was made these 


“It behooves the Ingmars to set the 
people a good example,” she said. “It 
behooves us to show that we humble 


ourselves before God.” 





Exploring Unknown Greenland 


The Danish Pearyland Expedition, 1947-50 


By Eici KNuTH 


Reprinted from The Danish Foreign Office Journal 


HE end of the Second World 

War threw open the gates of 

Denmark to the world, and the 
Liberation after five years of confine- 
the 
signal for the beginning of a new era of 
scientific expeditions to remote parts. 
This could only occur because at the 
crucial moment, just after the Libera- 
tion, a new institution—the Danish 
Expeditions Fund—was ready to give 
the pent-up urge an economic backing 
and by magnificent patronage raise 
Danish exploring to a higher plane 
where it would have the character of a 
combined venture. The underlying idea 
of the Expeditions Fund was realized 
to the letter, exactly as during the dark 
days of war it had taken bold shape in 
the mind of its originator, Ebbe 
Munck, now Counsellor at the Danish 
Embassy in London. 

With his experience and wide circle 
of acquaintances among the organiz- 
ers of the Resistance Movement, 
Munck had no difficulty in finding like- 
minded idealists—in particular Leif 
B. Hendil—who, like himself, also un- 
derstood the difficult art of raising 
money. Thanks to this alliance, now 
one, now another projected expedition 
was so liberally provided with starting 
capital that, with added support from 
the Government, it could be equipped 
and set out: Henning Haslund Chris- 
tensen’s Third Danish Central-Asian 
Expedition, Dr. Helge Larsen’s two 


ment was—as can now be seen 


Alaska Expeditions in 1948 and 1949- 
50, the round-the-world expedition of 
the deep-sea exploration ship “Gala- 
thea” in 1950-51, and the Danish 
Pearyland Expedition, in which Ebbe 
Munck himself was a leader and active 
member the first year. 

The Danish Pearyland Expedition 
returned about a year ago from ex- 
ploring the northernmost land area of 
Greenland and the world, where an air- 
borne house enabled white men to set 
up permanent quarters for the first 
time. Pearyland is the size of Den- 
mark and is situated between latitudes 
82 and 84, cut off from the rest of the 
world by the Greenland ice-cap in the 
south and west and the drifting brash- 
ice of the Arctic Ocean in the north 
and east. Unapproachable by ship, it 
had previously been visited only on 
long, laborious sledge journeys, limit- 
ed in their results to a none too reliable 
charting of the coasts, there having 
been no time either for scientific studies 
or for penetrating into the interior. 

The new aircraft developed during 
the war and the experience gained in 
airborne operations with them, afford- 
ed the means for getting a foothold in 
this remote and inaccessible region, 
and we made use of it. Reunion with 
Greenland after the enforced separa- 
tion brought about by the war made 
the Danish Government ready to sup- 
port fresh initiative in exploring the 
northern the Danish 


colony, and 
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Pearyland Expedition received a grant 
of 500,000 kroner spread over a period 
of three years, along with the promise 
of a free loan of ships and aircraft 
by the Greenland Department and the 
Admiralty. The Danish Expeditions 
Fund, chairman Vice-Admiral A. H. 
Vedel, provided 1,184,000 kroner. The 
aircraft consisted of three recently- 
acquired Catalina flying-boats (P.B. 
Y.); and the chief pilot was Com- 
mander Erik Overbye, who had al- 
ready flown over Pearyland on one 
of Dr. Lauge Kocn’s expeditions be- 
fore the war. 

The planned establishment of a win- 
ter base by Catalinas presupposed 
open water where they could alight, 
and there were hopes of finding it at 
Jérgen Brgnlund’s Fjord, a_ small 
north-westerly branch of the great, 
permanently ice-covered Independence 
Fjord, which marks the southern limit 
of Pearyland. It was decided to seek 
confirmation by a reconnaissance flight 
in the summer of 1947, when if condi- 
tions were favorable a start could be 
made on the air-lift of winter supplies. 
It was planned to make the assault on 
Pearyland from north-east Greenland, 
but we could only surmise the exact 
locality while hoping that the summer 
reconnaissance would provide confir- 
mation of its suitability. More was re- 
quired than open water in the sum- 
mer ; to be an effective “southern base” 
the place would have to be a fjord 
which the expedition’s ships were fair- 
ly certain of being able to force their 
way into each year, through the broad 
belt of drifting ice which blocks the 
East Greenland coast. 


Prelude to the Expedition 


The 1947 summer reconnaissance 
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settled these questions and was an im- 
portant and exciting prelude to the 
expedition, ending happily though at 
one time it had looked as if it might go 
badly. The southern base was set up in 
the bay at the foot of the Zackenberg 
Mountain up Young Sound, 74° N., 
and maintained there during the four 
summers the expedition lasted. In 1947 
we had at our disposal the ships Godt- 
haab and Gamma and one aircraft, 
Mallemuk, piloted by Commander Erik 
Overbye. On our first flight over Peary- 
land on July 27 we found Br¢gnlund’s 
Fjord open along its whole length—a 
dark-blue strip between the mountains 
without a single speck of white. When 
we reported on our arrival back at our 
southern base that night our scientists 
wanted to set off for Pearyland at 
once to a man. A few days later Malle- 
muk flew with them to Jérgen Br¢gn- 
lund’s Fjord 560 miles to the north, 
dropped for the first time into the 
timelessness of Pearyland, and left 
them by a rippling river on the south 
shore of the blue strip of water. 
The supplies we had landed included 
a radio transmitter and receiver for 
making contact with the southern base 
and transmitting weather reports to 
guide successive transport flights. But 
the flights did not start. On its return 
home Mallemuk found the fjord at 
Zackenberg enveloped in fog, and on 
trying to land Overbye took the water 
so heavily that the plane spun round 
on a vertical axis and wrecked its nose. 


The flying-boat station in Copenhagen 
was requested telegraphically to send 
a reserve Catalina with spares, but it 
was ten days before it had arrived and 
Mallemuk was airworthy again. 
Meanwhile those of us who had been 
left behind in Pearyland had an un- 
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The camp at Jorgen Brgnlund’s Fjord in August, 1947 


pleasant experience just when we had 
been informed of our approaching re- 
lief. The west wind that had been blow- 
ing in Jgrgen Brgnlund’s Fjord gave 
way to a strong easterly wind which 
filled the fairway with drift ice, leav- 
ing not a scrap of blue water for land- 
ing. It was a relief a couple of days 
later to see the wind veer back to the 
west and the ice being rapidly swept 
out again; but our joy was short- 
lived, for the weather had worsened at 
Zackenberg in the meantime and there 
was no flying for another four days, 
just enough for the wind at Brgnlund’s 
Fjord to change once more and blow 
in a fresh lot of ice. Thus South Base 
and North Base took it in turns to pre- 
pare nice surprises for one another 
while time slipped by, and ignorant as 
we were of the duration of the Peary- 
land summer, South Base began to fear 
that frost would supervene in the 
north, binding the ice-floes at Brgn- 


lund’s Fjord to a solid mass. They be- 
gan to discuss what relief could be 
rendered should that happen, for the 
northern party was equipped neither 


for the winter nor for the journey of 
over 700 miles south to the nearest 
habitation. 


But on August 15 there was good 
flying weather both in the south and 
in the north, and the pioneer party 
was brought safely back to South Base. 
They did not return empty-handed, for 
the 16 days of Crusoe life in Pearyland 
had given the scientists a chance to 
look around which they would not have 
had if they had been kept busy unload- 
ing the planned airborne supplies, and 
they had made full use of it. In the 
summer of 1947 the expedition could 
therefore return to Denmark, not only 
with sufficient experience to enable the 
wintering plan to be realized, but with 
the first representative scientific ma- 
terial from the world’s northernmost 
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land—meteorological and glaciological 
knowledge as well as copious zoologi- 
‘al, botanical, geological, and archaeo- 
logical collections. 


The World’s Northernmost Habitation 
The main attack on Pearyland be- 
gan in the summer of 1948. We had 
learned the year before that it was too 
risky with only one aircraft in the 
short flying season. If anything hap- 
pened to it the enterprise would at best 
break down. Besides, a single plane 
could carry an average load of only a 
ton and a half, and to establish a win- 
ter base we calculated that we needed 
at least 40 tons, corresponding to 22 
sorties. Allowing for rest days, ice 
troubles, and bad weather, we could 
not possibly make all these in August 
with one aircraft. We must have two 
Catalinas, preferably three. 

The Danish Navy gave us the three. 
Godthaab reached Zackenberg on July 
22, and South Base rose again in a 
new and bigger form as a large hutted 
and tent settlement with an efficient 
radio and weather service capable of 
meeting the minimum needs of a mod- 
ern airport. Thanks to good work by 
pilots and mechanics, all went accord- 
ing to programme and in 22 sorties a 
house, radio station with windmills and 
motor, fuel, provisions, motor boat, 
tents, sledges, 20 dogs, and the first 
year’s winter party of eight men were 
flown up to Jérgen Brgnlund’s Fjord. 

The following summer (1949) the 
regular schedule of flights between 
Zackenberg and Pearyland was _ re- 
sumed, though with only two Catalinas 
(piloted by Overbye and Lonsdale), 


which, despite an interruption during 


the most favorable weather period, ow- 
ing to drift ice at South Base and a 


radio blackout, carried out 15 sorties. 
The old winter party of eight was re- 
lieved by a new party of seven (includ- 
ing the leader of the expedition who 
stayed on). 

Fresh supplies of provisions were 
flown up, besides several dogs, wind- 
mills, and various materials for im- 
proving the station. In all the summers 
together, about 70 tons were carried 
in 962 flying hours and the distance 
flown was equal to five times round 
the earth at the Equator. There was 
no mishap other than the one men- 
tioned, in 1947, when Mallemuk had 
no proper weather service to rely on. 
In regions where an emergency landing 
would have been disastrous this per- 
formance reflects great credit on the 
Catalina officers and crews. 

The immediately visible fruit of all 
their endeavors was the station which 
grew up from the motley pile of ma- 
terial collected by the busy Catalina 
bees on the south shore of J¢rgen 
Brgénlund’s Fjord at the mouth of the 
river where we had landed and camped 
the year before. Before flying came to 
an end in the summer of 1948 the house 
was built and ready, with radio aerials 
and whirling windmills outside, its pack 
of tameless dogs tied up by the river 
bed, and smoke rising from the chim- 
ney: a house and home at 82° 10’ N., 
30° 30’ W., and only 540 miles from 
the North Pole—the northernmost 
house in the world, its nearest neighbor 
the then incomplete weather station of 
Danmarkshavn, as far south as Lon- 
don is from Edinburgh. The house was 
christened Brénlundhus. 


Meteorology and Weather Service 


ry. . . . 
Ihe one science of immediate prac- 
tical importance which we studied in 
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Pearyland was meteorology, and its 
results, telegraphed to Copenhagen, 
were the expedition’s only export. Con- 
sidering the remoteness of the place, 
some explanation may be needed. 

On April 22 and 23, 1950, London 
experienced a heavy fall of snow which 
caused severe damage and traffic break- 
down. The freak weather extended to 
the Mediterranean, where blossom on 
fruit trees was damaged. It was at- 
tributed to currents of cold air from 
north-east Greenland, and whether or 
not there was anything in this belief 
it is certain that to increase the re- 
liability of European weather fore- 
casts we must investigate the influence 
of the great cold regions of the north, 
the Greenland ice-cap and the Polar 
basin. Our station at Brgnlund’s Fjord, 
close to the latter region, was able to 
look for the first causes at this un- 
known source. 

Quite apart from present needs it 
was of interest to gain knowledge of 
climatic conditions in the world’s 
northernmost country. Only conjec- 
ture had been possible before, because 
expeditions had provided only ran- 
dom knowledge about various corners 
of the country, all at the same time of 
the year. Meteorological observations 
were now made from a permanent sta- 
tion over a period of two years, and 
the first documentary picture of 
Pearyland weather was built up stroke 
by stroke to provide scientific material 
altogether new. 

Observations were made every third 
hour throughout the day and night and 
reports were telegraphed home every 
sixth hour, Brgnlund’s Fjord taking its 
place in the Greenland weather-service 
network. The measurements and obser- 
vations emphasized the climate’s des- 
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ert-like high-arctic character and in- 
dicated a uniform seasonal rhythm 
despite a differe:.ce between the weath- 
er the first and the second winter. 

In the winter of 1948-49 one long 
snowstorm followed another at inter- 
vals of a few days, and during some of 
these storms the wind reached a veloci- 
ty of over 70 miles an hour with gusts 
of 95 miles an hour. Although this was 
Foéhn wind, usually accompanied by a 
rise in temperature, we had storms of 
70 miles an hour at minus 36° F. In 
the winter of 1949-50 the storms were 
much less frequent and never anything 
like so violent. In February-March 
1950, on the other hand, we had more 
intense cold than in the first winter, 
touching minus 47° F. on February 28, 
the day half the sun’s disk reappeared 
above the horizon. Yet this minimum 
temperature was much higher than we 
had expected, and indeed readings 
taken on sledge journeys indicated 
rather lower temperatures elsewhere 
in the area. 

At latitude 82, where our station 
was situated, the sun does not rise 
above the horizon after October 16, 


and its rim is not visible again until 


February 27. Only 40 days in the 
spring and 40 days in the autumn does 
it rise and set normally, and from 
April 11 up to and including Septem- 
ber 2 its full disk is above the horizon 
day and night. Allowing for the sun’s 
size and refraction, there is midnight 
sun on 150 nights of the year and dark- 
ness on 134 days, but the period at 
Br¢gnlund’s Fjord when no sun is seen 
is actually 158 days, because 12 days 
before its disappearance and 12 days 
after its reappearance it is so low on 
the horizon as to be hidden behind the 
mountains. 
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The air route from South Base to Pearyland crossed country where a 


forced landing would 


This alternation between nearly five 
months of darkness and a period of 
constant summer sun nearly as long 
made the year seem like one long day 
and night. And this rhythm decisively 
influences the rhythm of nature in this 


high-arctic region. The barographs 
registered in the long daylight period 
more hours of sunshine than the yearly 
average in Denmark, and this abun- 


dance of light can recompense flors 
and fauna for the long dark winter and 
the frost. We were surprised to observe 
that for two and a half months in the 
summer there was no night frost in 
Pearyland, and that the mean tempera- 
ture for July (+43° F.) was several 
degrees Centigrade above recordings 
made five latitudes farther south in 
north-east Greenland, where night frost 
virtually reigns throughout the sum- 
mer. This we found to be the main rea- 
son why the ice at Brgnlund’s Fjord, 
nearly nine feet thick in May, breaks 


have spelled disaster 


every year exactly in the middle of 
July, some ten days before the South 
Base area, eight latitudes farther to 
the south, is ice-free. 


Glaciology 


Modern geography is not content 
to know the weather and climate at a 
given place today: it must also know 
its past; just as when buying a dog we 
ask for its pedigree to tell us more 
about it. Fortunately for geographers 
even a barren waste like Pearyland has 
its registry stocked with documents 
showing climatic fluctuations year by 
year over a long period. Such a regis- 
try was the Christian Erichsen Glacier 
on the plateau south of Brgnlund’s 
Fjord; and in order to investigate it 
thoroughly our geographer at once 
established a sub-station there, 2,900 
feet above sea-level and 10 miles as the 
crow flies from Brgnlundhus. 

He visited the establishment regu- 
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The world’s northernmost house, at Jérgen Brgnlund’s Fjord 


larly throughout the winter, as did the 
geographer of the next winter party. 
Both often made the journeys alone, 
laden with enormous packs, and some- 
times they climbed the long steep path 
in the dark, cold, and snowstorms. Un- 
doubtedly they had the toughest job on 
the expedition. 

Twenty-five ascents were undertaken 
and 125 days were spent on the glacier. 
Thorough studies were made of various 
problems: the temperature was taken 
in holes down to a depth of 30 feet, 
shafts were sunk to examine the strati- 
fication, meteorological measurements 
were made, and a careful account was 
kept of the accumulation of snow in 
winter and ablation by melting and 
evaporation in summer. The net result 
was substantial ablation; in other 
words, the glacier is shrinking. Be- 
tween the summer of 1947 and the 
summer of 1949 alone its limit had in 
places receded by 200 feet. Other gla- 


similar 
shrinkage, proving that the change 
towards a warmer climate which is tak- 


ciers in the region show a 


ing place in the northern hemisphere 
also applies to Pearyland. 


Life at the Station 


Reference to the climate will have 
conveyed some impression of the con- 
ditions under which the expedition 
lived and worked in order to get its 
results. Only in one respect was the 
merciless wind a help; our windmills 
stole some of the energy to convert it 
into electric power. Weather reports 
the first year were sent entirely on ac- 
cumulated power obtained from a six- 
volt windmill: the Pearyland weather 
transmitted itself! The second year we 
had two six-volt mills for the radio sta- 
tion and a $2-volt mill which provided 
current for lighting. With one accumu- 
lator charging we could keep all ten 
15-watt bulbs in the house burning for 
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24 hours. Our small Stuart motor unit 
was held in reserve and pétrol con- 
sumption was confined to 55 gallons a 
year; the weather reports were trans- 
mitted to Copenhagen with 97-98 per 
cent certainty, although we had none 
of the great tank and dynamo plant 
with which our neighboring stations to 
the south, Danmarkshavn and Dane- 
borg, were equipped. 

Otherwise Pearyland weather was 
not calculated to make life more com- 
fortable, whether in performing sci- 
entific tasks out of doors or dealing 
with the many practical day-to-day 
jobs—breaking the ice on the river to 
get water, repairing motor or tools, 
undoing tangled dog chains, feeding 
and tending the hungry pack. 

The maelstrom of drifting snow 
raged round and over the house for 
weeks on end, day after day without 


slackening its speed of 70 miles an 
hour. When it did stop it was only for 
the storm to fill its lungs for a yet 
stronger gust. The lulls became short- 


er and shorter, and even those of us 
who had experienced this kind of thing 
before felt it to be pretty tough. 
The first year we had brought no 
timber up for building dog-kennels : 
instead, we dug caves in a snowdrift 
where the animals could seek shelter 
from the cold and storms. But when 
the weather was at its worst the caves 
were blocked with snow and at inter- 
vals of a few hours, day and night, the 
dogs had to be inspected and dug out. 
It was a gruesome experience on such 
occasions to find blood on the snow at 
the entrance to a cave and discover the 
stiff-frozen carcass of a stray dog 
from another team, bitten to death 
after a prodigious battle with the oc- 
cupants. Under their combined attacks 
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the rash creature would have become 
hopelessly entangled in their traces, 
and it would take over an hour to get 
the body clear of the hard-frozen 
bundle of knots. Five of our 22 dogs 
were lost in this way the first winter, 
and that was a good deal more than we 
could afford. 

The scientific work went on, how- 
ever, even in the dark season. From 
snow-hut observatories near the sta- 
tion we took astronomical positions 
and made measurements of the earth’s 
magnetism, finding in the course of 
them that our compass was 47° west 
of true. As part of the botanical 
took 
ground temperatures and snow cover 


research we measurements of 
in a particular valley which contained 
the principal plant communities. The 
occurrence of micro-fauna in the earth 
was studied by taking regular collec- 
tions of soil samples from various lo- 
calities ; and similar studies were made 
of fluctuations in the miniature fauna 
of fresh-water lakes and the fjord. 
The geologists tested wind erosion by 
putting out a set of stones of various 
shapes and degrees of hardness and 
weighing them at intervals to find out 
how much they had lost. Once or twice 
a month the ice on the fjord was 
pierced in order to register its growth 
or shrinkage. 

At night when the rest of us were 
asleep the radio operators had their 
‘loose connections,” as we called them 
—that is, contact with radio amateurs 
all over the world, in California, Alas- 
ka, South Africa, New Zealand, Tur- 
key, Siberia, and—suspiciously often 
—Honolulu. What they heard then 
was private to them. But it was highly 
official and a great encouragement to 
us all to know that down at the South 
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Pole a handful of men on the Norwe- 
gian-Swedish-British expedition were 
thinking of their antipodean colleagues 
in Pearyland. A few days before the 
start of our long sledge journeys in 
March 1950 their leader, John Giver, 
sent us this telegram: “Cordial greet- 
ings from most southerly to most 
northerly expedition in the world. All 
is well at Maudheim, as we approach 
winter and you summer. Best wishes 
for successful result from members of 
five nations.” 


Sledge Journeys 


Slight night frosts began each year 
before the end of flying; but we did 
not have constant frost until the mid- 
night sun ceased on September 5, and 
two or three weeks of summer remained 
in which it was possible to get about 
on foot. By mid-September the blue 
water of the fjord had frozen smooth 
as a mirror, forming a bridge to more 
distant parts. Sledge-driving to lay 
down caches for the spring Journeys 
then began. From these depot trips we 
did not return until the sun had long 
since gone to its winter rest, leaving 
us, one day at the end of October, to 
grope our way in the semi-darkness 
and starlight along the fjord, anxious- 
ly looking for the little point of light 
on shore that would tell the dogs and 
us that we were home. 

A large part of the dark period at 
the station was spent making careful 
preparations for the spring sledge 
journeys: repairing sledges, sewing in- 
side-tents, sledge bags and traces, set- 
ting watches, thermometers and other 
instruments, working out rations, 
sledge loads, mileage disposition of 
depots, copying sketch-maps, diaries 
and cairn records of previous expedi- 
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tions. Then there was the work of get- 
ting out, weighing and packing the 
hundreds of different things which had 
to be carried in the smallest possible 
quantities. 

If depots had not been made big 
enough or taken far enough forward 
in the autumn this would have to be 
done in March, and the first calm 
weather between storms after the sun’s 
return was the signal to start. Parties 
whose depots were in order set out on 
the long journey at once, and by the 
middle of April every party would be 
on the move, to stay away until some 
time in June. After our return it would 
still be possible to make a few sledge 
journeys up Independence Fjord, but 
by the summer solstice the sledging 
season would be over altogether, hav- 
ing lasted for nine months. The first 
year in which we wintered we travelled 
from September 20 until June 20, and 
the last year from September 11 until 
June 15. 

In the two years together we made 
23 sledge journeys, covering about 
4,700 miles on 470 travelling days; we 
travelled, that is, a total of one year 
and three and a half months. The long- 
est journey according to the map was 
900 miles, but including cache-driving 
back and.forth it totalled 1,100 miles. 


Geology 


In the field of geology important 
discoveries were made during the first 
year, particularly on the east coast of 
Pearyland, where a number of strata 
were found whose existence in these 
parts had not been suspected: lime- 
stone of the Carboniferous Age, 200 
million years old, containing gastro- 
pods, brachiopods, corals, and other 
marine Triassic strata 


fossils; con- 
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Members of the second winter party at Brénlundhus, Christmas Eve, 1949. 


Seated, l. to r.: Eigil Knuth (archeologist and leader), Bérge Haagensen 

(radio operator), Kristen Sgrensen (radio operator), and the Greenlanders 

Tobias Samuelsen and Jens Geisler. Standing, |. to r.: Knud Ellitsgaard 
Rasmussen (geologist) and Thorkild Nielsen (geographer ). 


taining fishes known only from Sval- 
bard (Spitzbergen); and Cretaceous 
or Tertiary strata containing tree- 
trunks—the most northern tree fossils 
yet found—and large poplar-like 
leaves, indicating that the climate in 
the Cretaceous Age 100 million years 
ago must have been milder and at least 
as warm as in Iceland and southern 
West Greenland. 

In the earliest rock formations in 
Pearyland—the Thule formation—we 
found on journeys west from Br¢n- 
lund’s Fjord through the Wandel Val- 
ley (formerly Peary Channel) fossil 
moraines indicating a Pre-Cambrian 
glacial period 550 million years ago. 
Other observations revealed local gla- 
ciations of a quite recent age, and 
measurements of raised beaches showed 
that after one of the Ice Ages, prob- 


ably the last, the land was 374 feet 
lower than now. 

Studies of the folded mountain of 
north Greenland the first year proved 
the correctness of Dr. Lauge Koch’s 
theory that the folding movement was 
before the mid-Carboniferous Period. 
The folded mountain was the main sub- 
ject of geological studies the follow- 


ing year; and a sledge journey along 


the coastal mountains in I. P. Koch’s 
Fjord, from the head to the mouth, 
enabled the geologist to study the pro- 
file of this cut through the mountain 
range. He found that the folds were as 
close as 20 to every 25 miles and that 
the folding action 300 million years 
ago had changed the original character 
of the rocks and destroyed what fossils 
there might have been. The structure 
and conversion of the range in Nan- 
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sens Land (north of the outer channel 
of I. P. Koch’s Fjord), in conjunction 
with samples of stone from Frederick 
E. Hyde Fjord, led to the important 
conclusion that the presumed nucleus 
of gneiss and granite in central Peary- 
land probably does not exist. 

During the first year a study was 
also made of intrusive rocks, formed 
by volcanic action immediately after 
the mountain chain was formed. The 
study was concentrated in two locali- 
ties: South Pass (between Midsum- 
mer Lake and I. P. Koch’s Fjord) and 
the interior of Independence Fjord. 
An interesting geological phenomenon 
which is worth mentioning, and which 
suggests volcanic action of a minor 
character in modern times, was ob- 
served on the south side of J¢rgen 
Brgnlund’s Fjord. Here were found in 
the summer of 1947 nearly fifty small 
solfataras—volcano-like cones of grav- 
el with crater depressions at the top, 
their rims encrusted with sulphur and 
gypsum. 


Botany and Zoology 


The botanist of the expedition can 
base his knowledge of the occurrence, 
distribution, and growth conditions of 
plant species in Pearyland on observa- 
tions made during one winter and as 
many as four summers; he took part 
both in the preliminary expedition of 
1947 and in fetching the last winter 
party in 1950, and he spent the winter 
of 1948-49 there. 

During the full year he spent in 
Pearyland he found, in the vicinity of 
the station, about 90 species of vas- 
cular plants, 150 mosses, and a repre- 
sentative number of lichens and algae. 
He collected about 50 species in each 
of 33 different localities which he visit- 


ed over a large part of the country. 


Collections made by other sledge par- 
ties included plants from north Peary- 
land. 

The material reveals a distinct dif- 
ference between the continental flora 
and Arctic steppe vegetation up the 
fjord and the vegetation type at the 
coast, where moss- and lichen-heathers 
are characteristic. Many species not 
previously seen north of the Dan- 
markshavn area, were found in Peary- 
land, 300 miles to the north; for ex- 
ample, blueberry (Vaccinium uligino- 
sum), the Arctic “harebell” (Campa- 
nula uniflora), various rushes and 
sedges, and many mosses. 

The zoologist who wintered in Peary- 
land continued the collection of mam- 
mals and birds begun on the summer 
expedition of 1947. He identified a 
total of 21 bird species and brought 
back over 100 stuffed specimens be- 
sides skins, skulls, and skeletons of 
mammals. He paid special attention 
to the musk-ox, which, though in rath- 
er small herds, was far more numer- 
ous than had been supposed, the stock 
being as large as the country will bear. 
Samples of soil from every district 
visited were examined for micro-fauna, 
which was found to include larvae of 
midge (Chiromides), not previously 
known in the Arctic, and about 25 
species of mites. The insects comprised 
many flies, a couple of species of crane- 
fly, about ten butterfly species, several 
species of bumble-bee, wasps, beetles, 
and a species of louse for nearly every 
bird species. 

Studies were made of the fauna in 
fresh water and in the fjord; the salt 
water contained mussels, snails, sea 
urchins, starfish, cuttlefish, worms, 
polar cod, bullhead, halibut, Green- 
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land shark, and trout. The last-named 
was found in large numbers off the 
mouth of the station river in July 
1949; but despite numerous fishings 
the following year only one was caught. 
The zoological material collected also 
included 1,562 microscopic prepara- 
tions, many of which were subdivided 
on our return. 


Archaeology 

Archaeological research resulted in 
the discovery of 31 ruin sites with 146 
dwelling remains. Some of these were 
on the south shore of Independence 
Fjord but by far the most of them— 
namely, 25 sites with 121 dwelling re- 
Pearyland itself. All 
north than ancient 


mains—were 


are farther any 


habitation found and examined any- 


where else in the world; the most north- 
erly sites are in Frigg’s Fjord on lati- 
tudes 83° 07’ and 83° 12’ N., only 470 
miles from the North Pole. 

Only the of one dwelling 
had enough masonry to warrant the 
term “‘winter house,” known in the rest 
of the Eskimo world. Most of the oth- 
ers were “tent rings,” but quite a num- 
ber were of more solid foundation and 


remains 


construction; they may have been per- 
manent dwellings, half-way 
tent and house. 


between 
This “tent-house” type 
occurred especially in J¢érgen Br¢gn- 
lund’s Fjord. There the traces of for- 


mer habitation were more numerous 


and closer together than anywhere 


than 15 ruin sites were 
The 
‘apital had 
been placed by us on the very spot 
the old capital of Pearyland 
seems to have stood. 

At three of the sites in Brgnlund’s 
Fjord we found small pieces of tools 


else: no fewer 
found, with 84 dwelling remains. 
country’s 


new, airborne 


where 
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The expedition’s biggest archeological 
find: Eskimo 
whaling boat (umiak ) left on the coast 
of Pearyland several hundred years ago. 


the framework of an 


and weapon blades of flint belonging 
to the Palaeo-Eskimo Cape Dorset 
Culture. The bearers of this culture 
were an inland people whose chief eco- 
nomic occupation was hunting the 
musk-ox, but who also caught reindeer, 
hares, brant geese and ptarmigan, and 
fished salmon at river-mouths and in 
lakes. The tool and weapon types were 
in some respects even more primitive 
than usually met with in the Cape 
Dorset culture and this fact, together 
with intense attrition of the tent-ring 
stones by wind, suggests that the Pa- 
laeo-Eskimos, the discoverers and first 
must have 
Arctic Canada 
many centuries ago, possibly around 


A.D. 1000. 


inhabitants of Pearyland, 
reached there from 
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An archaeological find, on account 
of its size at least as sensational, was 
made at Herlufsholm’s Strand, on the 
flat south-east point of Pearyland, 150 
miles from the winter quarters at Br¢gn- 
lund’s Fjord. Here, on an almost snow- 
free terrace, lay the well-preserved, 
complete wooden frame of a 35-foot- 
long umiak, an Eskimo whaling boat. 
A few hundred yards away, under deep 
snow, was a collection of tent remains 
full of utensils characteristic of the 
Neo-Eskimo Arctic whaling culture, 
the Thule Culture. The articles were 
much bigger and more substantial than 
the small flint objects of the Palaeo- 
Eskimos, as they would have to be 
when the main occupation was hunting 
large whales. A few iron rivets in the 
boat, as well as the fine state of pres- 
ervation of all the objects found, sug- 
gest that it is scarcely 200 years since 
these Arctic whalers dwelt on the east 
coast of Pearyland. The boat frame, 
in repeated visits to the site, was taken 
up and carried on sledges to Br¢gnlund’s 
Fjord, whence it was removed by air 
when the station was evacuated in the 
summer of 1950. The boat has been 
reconstructed at the National Mu- 
seum in Copenhagen. 


Topography 

The Geodetic Institute (the Danish 
Ordnance Survey) having extended its 
air-mapping work to Pearyland, the 
expedition had no need to include in 
its programme cartography in its full- 
est sense. Nor would it under any cir- 
cumstances have succeeded in meeting 


but a fraction of present-day require- 
ments. Nevertheless it was to make its 
contribution to the topographical pic- 


Count Eigil Knuth, well-known Danish 
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ture, not only of Pearyland itself, but 
of tracts to the south of it; though 
only in Pearyland, where we travelled 
overland, could observations be 
sufficiently exact to form a basis for 
rough map revisions. 


our 


The sledge journeys more than once 
took members of the expedition through 
country where no white man had pre- 
viously set foot. It fell to the lot of 
our geologists to realize what for more 
than a generation had been the dream 
of many Polar explorers: to travel 
through the “Peary Channel”—+.e., 
the valley running from Brgnlund’s 
Fjord to the north coast at the point 
where Peary believed he had seen his 
channel. The archaeologist made the 
first sledge tracks into the 100-mile- 
long Frederick E. Hyde Fjord and on 
through the North Pass to unknown 
fjords in north-west Pearyland, where 
once a side entrance to the Peary 
Channel had figured on the map. A 
visit was also paid to G. B. Schley 
Fjord, on the east coast of Pearyland, 
another place not previously visited by 
any expedition. 

On all these journeys compass bear- 
ings were taken and sketch-maps made 
from headlands and mountain peaks. 
Suggested alterations to previous maps 
were verified and corrected by means 
of air photographs taken in the sum- 
mer of 1950. These corrections were 
added to the map of Pearyland drawn 
by Lauge Koch in 1938, which im- 
mediately after the expedition’s return 
in the autumn of 1950 was available 
in a new form. Although it makes no 
pretentions to real cartography, the 
revised map gives a truer picture of 
Pearyland than any before it. 


Arctic explorer, served as the leader of 


the Pearyland Expedition. 
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GOLD MEDAL WINNERS ALL: 
THE SWEDISH GIRLS’ 


Pressens Bild 


WILLIAM THORESSON AND 
GYMNASTICS TEAM 


Scandinavians at the Summer Olympics 


HE XV Olympic Summer Games 
at Helsinki were undoubtedly the 
most successful ever held, with an 
unprecedented number of record-break- 
ing performances. Almost 6,000 ath- 
letes, men and women, from 71 nations 
took part in the 1952 quadrennial meet 
held between July 19 and August 3. Fin- 
land, the host nation, received unani- 
mous praise for the excellent arrange- 
ments, which in no small way contribu- 
ted to making the games a series of 
keenly fought contests in an atmos- 
phere of harmony and friendship. 
As in previous Olympiads, the Scan- 
dinavian nations gained an impressive 
number of victories, with Sweden fin- 


ishing fourth and Denmark and Nor- 
way placing comparatively far up in 
the point standings. Once more it may 
be said that the Scandinavians demon- 
strated how small countries through 
widespread interest in athletics and 
promotion of public health programs 
may rank among the elite nations in 
the world of sports. 

Although the unofficial point score 
is contrary to the aims and ideals of 
the Olympics, the attention of the 
world was centered on the rivalry be- 
tween Russia and the United States, 
with the latter finishing in the lead 
when all the results were in. Sweden, 
runner-up in 1948, amassed 231.5 
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women’s gymnastics team won a gold 
medal. The Swedish modern pentathlon 
team took a second place medal, and 
another silver medal was obtained in 
the épée championship. Sweden placed 
third in the soccer competition, and 
Swedish wrestlers annexed no less than 
four silver medals, in addition to the 
three gold medals. The splendid show- 
ing of the Swedish teams in the face 
of fierce competition was hailed with 
great enthusiasm in Sweden and was 
welcomed as a consolation after the un- 
expected failure in the Oslo Winter 
Games. 

Finland placed seventh with 159 
points, and Denmark took fifteenth 
place with 58 points in the unofficial 
standings. T'wo gold medals were won 
by the Danes—one in the 1,000 meter 


LARS HALL, WINNER OF THE ‘anoeing race for pairs, by Bent Rasch 
PENTATHLON 


Pressens Bild 


and F. Haunstoft, and one in yachting 


points and competed with Hungary for 
third place up to the very last few 
days. Her record included twelve gold 
medals, twelve silver medals, and nine 
bronze medals. First place winners 
were: William Thoresson in individual 
gymnastics; Gert Fredriksson in 1,000 
meter kayak singles, who also took 
second place in the 10,000 meter event ; 
John Mikaelsson in the 10,000 meter 
walking race; and Lars Hall who won 
the modern pentathlon championship. 
The wrestlers Olle Anderberg and 
Wiking Palm won their respective 
classes; Axel Grénberg took the Mil- 
dle Weight crown in Greco-Roman 
wrestling; and the military equestrians 
H. St. Cyr and H, von Blixen-Finec! e 
took individual gold medals in the 


equestrian dressage and the military 


Pressens Bild 


: VON BLIXEN-FINECKE 
teams gained two first places, and the WITH JUBAL 


cross-country tests. The equestrian 
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iting GERT FREDRIKSSON, THE 1000-METER NAYAK SINGLES CHAMPION 


Wide World Photos United Press Photo 


noes J. F. MIKAELSSON, WINNER OF FINN HAUNSTOFT AND BENT 
by THE 10,000-METER WALK RASCH, DANISH CANOEING 
CHAMPIONS 
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JOHN LARSEN AND 


WINNERS IN THE 
by Paul Elvstrgm. Danish athletes also 
gained one silver medal, one bronze 
medal, and one diploma. Consequently, 
they did not do quite as well as in the 
1948 Olympics; but 
among the six best in ten out of four- 
teen events 


Danes placed 
a very fine achievement. 
Norway, finishing in seventeenth 
place with 54 points, scored mainly in 
yachting and shooting after suffering 
a few disappointments in other events. 
The Norwegian medal harvest consisted 
of three gold and two silver medals, 


with Erling Kongshaug and John Lar- 


OY, 2) 
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Norsk Telegrambyra 


GOLD MEDAL 
COMPETITIONS 


KONGSHAUG, 


sen gaining Olympic championships in 
shooting, and the yacht “Pan” winning 
the Dragon Class in the sailing races. 

The International Olympic Commit- 
tee elected new officers at its meeting in 
conjunction with the Games. The in- 
Sigfrid Ed- 
strém of Sweden, declined renomina- 


cumbent President, J. 


tion, whereupon Avery Brundage, 
American Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee, was elected to succeed Mr. Ed- 
strém as President of the international 
body. 


E. J. F. 
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DENMARK 


GENERAL 


Andersen, H. C. Mit Livs Eventyr. I-11. 
Revideret tekstudgave ved H. Tops¢ge-Jensen. 
Med noter af H. G. Olrik og Udgiveren. 
Gyldendal. Price $12.25 bound. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s well-known auto- 
biography has been re-edited by Denmark’s 
greatest Andersen authority so that it con- 
forms more closely to the original text. With 
valuable notes. 

Frandsen, Ernst & Nie!s Kaas Johansen 
(Red.). Danske Digtere i det 20. Aarhun- 
drede. Fra Johs. V. Jensen til den unge 
Lyrik. En Rekke Monografier. I-II. Gad. II. 
Price $18.75 bound. 

Two authoritative volumes of biographical 
articles on modern Danish writers and their 
work. Profusely illustrated. 

Hansen, Anton. Drengen drémte—. Gyl- 
dendal. 169 pp. Ill. Price $2.80 bound. 

Reminiscences from a_ poverty-stricken 
childhood in Copenhagen. Poverty and misery 
are in the end vanquished by courage and 
optimism. 

Hvidtfeldt, Johan, Ib Koch Olsen & 
Axel Steensberg. Danmarks Historie. Det 
danske Forlag. Vol. I. Ill. Price $6.00 bound. 

The first volume of a new and very read- 
able History of Denmark. Written by three 
young historians, the work will stress eco- 
nomic and social conditions through the ages. 

Kruuse, Jens. Min Hat sidder skevt. 
Erindringsforskydninger. Hasselbalch. 160 pp. 
Price $2.20 bound. 

Family memoirs combined with personal 
reminiscences make this charming and happy- 
go-lucky volume one of the few of its kind. 

Méller, Viggo Sten. Dansk mgbelkunst. 
K@benhavns Snedkerlaugs Mé@beludstilling 
1927-51. Naver. 119 pp. Ill. Price $4.75 bound. 

A survey of Danish furniture making and 
design during the past few decades. With 
numerous illustrations. 

Paludan, Jacob. Retur til Barndommen. 
Hasselbalch. 117 pp. Price $2.50 bound. 

A new collection of essays by the noted 
Danish author, ranging from impressions of 
the Korean War to personal reminiscences. 
Written in Paludan’s subdued but thoughtful 
manner. 

Salomonsen, Finn & A. Gitz Johansen. 
Gronlands fugle. I-III. Munksgaard. 609 pp. 
Price $36.00 bound. 


A comprehensive and beautiful volume on 
the birds of Greenland. Written by Denmark’s 
foremost ornithologist and illustrated by one 
ot the leading Danish painters of animals and 
birds. 

Schigtz, Gerd & Aksel Schigtz. Kunst og 
kamp. Westermann. 238 pp. Price $3.85 bound. 

The story of the great Danish singer’s fight 
to regain his health after having suffered a 
severe illness. His wife tells about their life 
together during years of both success and ad- 
versity, and Mr. Schigtz gives an account of 
the hard work and application it takes to be- 
come, and remain, a vocal artist. 

Skovmand, Roar. De folkelige bevagelser 
i Danmark. Schultz. 176 pp. Il. Price $1.10. 

An important survey of Danish popular 
movements of the last 150 years. 

Sddring, Julie Weber. FEvindringer. Ny 
Udgave. Rosenkilde og Bagger. 16 + 384 pp. 
Ill. Price $4.00 bound. 

A book of memoirs in which a well-known 
and beloved actress of the last century tells 
humorously about life in old Copenhagen. 

Thorsen, Svend. Den danske Dagspresse. 
Vol. 11, Det danske Selskab. Price $2.20. 

The second and last volume of an important 
work on the Danish daily press. 


FICTION 


Christensen, Leif E. Tyven i Tjgrnsted. 
Wivel. 256 pp. Price $2.60 bound. 

A collection of short stories. The book is 
the first published work of this author who 
seems to have been influenced by both Isak 
Dinesen and Martin A. Hansen. 

Dam, Albert. Jomfruen og Soldaten. Tres- 
nit fra det 19de Aarhundrede. Hagerup. 150 
pp. Price $2.40 bound. 

The story of a Copenhagen girl who mar- 
ries a Jutland farmer. In relating the events 
of her life, the author weaves a rich tapestry 
of rural life in 19th Century Denmark. 

Dinesen, Thomas. Syrenbusken. Jesper- 
sen og Pio. 226 pp. Price $3.50 bound. 

The brother of Isak Dinesen makes super- 
natural happenings seem real and believable. 
He is perhaps not so subtle as his sister, but 
his manner of telling a story is very effective. 

Eld, Gerda. Kristina. Det danske Forlag. 
348 pp. Price $2.80 bound. 

The tale of Kristina who starts out in life 
as a member of a very poor family. The de- 
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scription of her childhood and old age are 
especially well done. 

Hansen, Aase. Skygger i et Spejl. Gylden- 
dal. Price $2.25 bound. 

A psychological novel which embodies many 
impressions from the author’s trip to the 
United States. 

Jérgensen, Eiler. Manden der huskede. 
Hasselbalch. 295 pp. Price $3.30 bound. 

A very able imaginative novel dealing with 
a natural catastrophe in which paper, books, 
and all cultural life and manifestations are 
destroyed. 


POETRY 


La Cour, Poul. Udvalgte digte. 1928-51. 
Gyldendal. 333 pp. Price $3.30 bound. 
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A volume of lyrics by the noted poet. The 
selection, made by Mr. La Cour himself, 
shows the trends and development in_ his 
poetry. 

Rasmussen, Halfdan. 
balch. 46 pp. Price $.95. 

Halfdan Rasmussen has for the most part 
written serious poetry, but in this little book 
he combines imagination, irony, and 
sense to produce a delightful package. 


Tosserier. 


Hassel- 


non- 


Compiled by Mogens Iversen, Librarian at 
the State Inspectorate for Public Libraries, 
Copenhagen. 


ICELAND 


Heimskringla III, Ed. Bjarni Adalbjarna- 
son. Hid islenzka fornritafélag. 

Another volume in the “Fornritafélag” se- 
ries. 

Pidriks-saga of Bern. Vols, I-II, Ed. Gudni 
Jonsson. {slendingasagnattgdafan. 

Riddaraségur. Vols. IV-VI, Ed. 
Vilhjalmsson. {slendingasagnattgafan. 

These and Pidriks saga are additions to the 
impressive series put out by this publisher. 
Some of the romances have never before been 
printed. 

Lilja Eysteins Asgrimssonar. Ed. Profes- 
sor Gudbrandur Jonsson. Helgafell. 

A new edition of the famous medieval poem. 

Merkir Islendingar. Vol. V. Ed. Professor 
Porkell Johannesson. Bokfellsutgafan. 

A new volume of Icelandic biographies. 

Islenzkar bjédségur og evintyri., Ed. Dr. 
phil. Einar Olafur Sveinsson. Leiftur. 

A collection of Icelandic folklore. 

Gunnarsson, Gunnar. F'jallkirk jan. Helga- 
fell. 


Bjarni 


A new edition of this well-known novel. II- 
lustrated by the author's son. 

Grondal, Benedikt Sveinbjarnarson. Rit- 
safn. Vol. IT. Ed. Gils Gudémundsson. fsafold. 

A volume in the collected works of the nine- 
teenth century poet and scholar. 

Hafstein, Hannes. Ljéd. Ed. Tomas Gui- 
mundsson. Helgafell. 

A selection of poems. 

Laxness, Halldér Kiljan. Salka 
Helgafell. 

A new and revised edition of this novel. 

Hagalin, G. Gislason. Eq veit ekki betur. 
Bokfellsutgafan. 

Volume One of an autobiography of a well- 
known author. 

Saga Islendinga i Vesturheimi. Vol. IV. 
Ed. Dr. Tryggvi J. Olsen. Menningarsjodur. 

Dr. Olsen has taken over this extensive work 
on Icelandic settlements in America after the 
death of Mr. Porsteinn b. Porsteinsson. 


Valka. 


Compiled by Benedikt Griéndal, Reykjavik. 


NORWAY 


GENERAL 


Arneberg, Halfdan. Norsk folkekunst. 
Mannsarbeid.— Norwegian Peasant Art. Men’s 
Handicrafts. (Norwegian and English edi- 
tions.) Fabritius. 16 pp. + 110 plates. Price 
$14.00 bound. : 

A sequel to the same author’s work on 
women’s handicrafts. The material is culled 
from a rich period of folk arts and crafts. 

Brochman, Georg. Mennesket og evig- 
heten. Aschehoug. 299 pp. Price $5.60 bound. 

An important and challenging book which 
discusses a new conception of reality, based 
on the so-called “Dimension of Eternity.” 

Freihow, Halvdan Wexelsen. /bsen-stu- 
dium um Kongsemnerne. Gyldendal. 179 pp. 
Price $2.60 bound. 


A new contribution to the study of the per- 
sonality and the writings of Henrik Ibsen. 

Heiberg, Gunnar. Hugg og stikk. Artikler 
i utvalg. Med en innledning ved Einar Skav- 
lan. Aschehoug. 210 pp. Price $3.25 bound. 

A selection of the articles by the prominent 
playwright, which shows that keenness of 
thought and brillianey of style were also dis- 
tinctive features of his prose. 

Holtedahl, Olaf. Hvordan landet vart ble 
til. Cappelen. 199 pp. Ill. Price $3.25 bound. 

A geologist tells about the early rise and 
formation of the land, the fjords, and the 
mountains of Norway. 

Islandske Ettesagaer. Vol. I, Aschehoug. 
495 pp. Price $5.00 bound. 


The first of a series of four volumes of 
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Icelandic sagas. The present volume contains 
Egil’s Saga, Kormak’s Saga, and several 
others. 

Mathisen, Trygve. Svalbard i internasjon- 
al politikk 1871-1925. Aschehoug. 320 pp. and 
a map. Price $2.75 bound. 

The story of how Svalbard, or Spitzbergen, 
came under Norwegian sovereignty. 

Norges billedkunst i det nittende og ty- 
vende arhundre. Vol. I, Gyldendal. 444 pp. 
Ill. Price $17.00 bound. 

A sumptuous volume on Norwegian paint- 
ing and decoration, written by experts. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in black and white and with 
16 color plates. 

Norges krig 1940-1945. I-III. Red.: 
Sverre Steen. Gyldendal. 808, 735, 847 pp. Ill. 
Price $32.00 bound. 

The standard work on Norway’s role in 
World War II, richly illustrated. The various 
phases of the events of those dramatic years 
are told by the most competent authorities. 

Norsk musikkgranskning. Arbok 1947- 
1950. Tanum. 107 + 84 pp. Price $3.20 bound. 

This year-book is especially important be- 
cause of the exhaustive bibliography of Nor- 
wegian folk music which it contains. The bib- 
liography, compiled by @. Gaukstad, may be 
ordered separately. 

Thesen, Rolv. Mennesket i oss. Aschehoug. 
179 pp. Price $2.75 bound. 

A collection of the best essays and speeches 
of this able literary historian, the biographer 
of Garborg and Duun. The central motif of 
the book is the human mind in its struggle 
for freedom. 

Undset, Sigrid. Caterina av Siena. Asche- 
houg. 291 pp. Ill. Price $4.50 bound. 

Sigrid Undset’s last book, an absorbing 
biography of St. Catherine of Siena, was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1951. 

Visted, Kristofer & Hilmar Stigum. Var 
gamle bondekultur. Vol. I. Cappelen. 366 pp. 
Ill. Price $11.00 bound. 

An enlarged and revised edition of this au- 
thoritative account of Norwegian rural life, 
profusely illustrated. 

Oksnevad, Reidar. Norsk litteraturhistor- 
isk bibliografi 1900-1945, Gyldendal. 378 pp. 
Price $6.00 bound. 


A very useful companion to what has been 
written during this period in the fields of 
literary history and criticism. 


FICTION AND POETRY 


Bjgrneboe, Jens. Dikt. Aschehoug. 61 pp. 
Price $1.15 bound. 

These poems display both a capacity for 
reflection and a sense for form. This first pub- 
lished work of this poet met with unusual 
acclaim. 

Evensmo, Sigurd. /H jemover. Gyldendal. 
214 pp. Price $2.70 paper, $3.50 bound. 

A searching analysis of human nature is 
embodied in this story from the years of the 
German occupation. 

Hoel, Sigurd. Jeg er blitt glad i en annen. 
Gyldendal. 343 pp. Price $3.10 paper, $3.75 
and $4.10 bound. 

The most talked about novel of 1951. A 
sequel to Syndere i sommersol, in which the 
older generation is confronted with the ideas 
of their own youth and also with the ideas 
of the younger generation. 

Jonsson, Tor. Ei dagbok for mitt hjarte. 
Noregs boklag. 91 pp. Price $1.80 bound. 

The last work of this gifted poet, who died 
so prematurely. These pathetic poems give 
expression to his suffering and his bitter re- 
flections. 

Mykle, Agnar. Tyven, tyven skal du hete. 
Tiden. 251 pp. Price $2.90 paper, $3.50 bound. 

An intense and bold novel about the emo- 
tions of youth. 

Viker, Ola. Gullskoen. Gyldendal. 181 pp. 
Price $2.10 paper, $2.85 bound. 

A charming little book describing the life 
of a boy growing up on a farm in the eastern 
part of Norway. 

Vinje, A. O. Storegut. Mittet. 140 pp. 
Price $1.00 paper, $2.50 bound. 

This new edition of Vinje’s epic is en- 
hanced by the illustrations of Henrik Sgren- 
sen and Harald Kihle. 


Compiled by Erling Grgnland of the Uni- 
versity Library, Oslo. 


SWEDEN 


FICTION 


Fridegard, Jan. Lars Hard gédr vidare. 
Wahlstrém och Widstrand. 277 pp. Price 
$3.60 paper, $4.85 bound. 

A sequel to the author’s four biographical 
novels: Jag, Lars Hard, 1935.—Barmhiirtig- 
het. 1936.—Tack fdr himlastegen. 1936. (Pub- 
lished in one volume as Lars Hard in 1941.) 

Hiir dr min hand. 1942. 

Artistic style and naturalistic details are 
combined in this indignant social novel. Some 
of the coarseness found in the earlier vol- 


umes is still left, but his criticism has become 
more balanced. Slowly but surely this author 
has won himself a position in Swedish letters. 

Hedberg, Olle. Da bleknar bruden. Nor- 
stedt. 421 pp. Price $4.15 paper, $5.40 bound. 

A sequel to the story about Blenda Heur- 
man, begun in Dan fére dan, 1948, continued 
in Mera vild dn tam, 1949, and Hédxan i pep- 
parkakshuset, 1950. (See The American-Scan- 
dinavian Review 1949, p. 261; 1950, p. 260; 
and 1951, p. 322.) The present volume deals 
with Blenda, now married to Hans Hassel- 
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dahl, and their wedding trip to southern 
France. 

Hoijer, Bjorn-Erik. /nnan dnkorna kom. 
Bonnier. 278 pp. Price $3.60 paper, $4.85 
bound. 

The reflections of an old paralyzed man ly- 
ing alone in his poor home in northern Swe- 
den, waiting for the old widows to come and 
take care of his dead wife’s body. His 
thoughts about the dreary past and_ their 
unhappy marriage are depicted with intensity 
and feeling. 

Lo-Johansson, Ivar. 4nalfabeten. Bonnier. 
386 pp. Price $4.00 paper, $5.25 bound. 

A biographical and realistic novel about the 
author’s father, an illiterate and kindhearted 
servant on a great manor. Light and shadow 
are more evenly distributed than in this au- 
thor’s earlier works. 

Oljelund, Ivan. Det hdande pad Kungsholm- 
en. Lantbruksférbundet. (Seelig.) 331 pp. 
Price $3.40 paper, $4.40 bound. 

This novel from Stockholm in the early 
years of this century pictures the life of a 
well-read and cultured typesetter and_ his 
family. Social evils are painted against a 
background of growing opposition to bad 
working conditions and general economic in- 
security. 

Den svenska prosan, | urval av Orjan 
Lindberger och Nils Sylwan. Bonnier. Vol- 
umes I-IV. (To be continued.) I. Geijer, E. 
G. Prosa. Price $2.90 paper, $4.10 bound. II. 
Resar med ostindiefarare och gdstgivarsk juts. 
Price $3.40. III Séderberg, Hjalmar. Prosa. 
Price $3.60. IV. Hallstrém, Per. Prosa. Price 
$3.40. 

A counterpart to Den svenska lyriken (see 
The American-Scandinavian Review 1946, p. 
252), this series is planned to include some 
twenty volumes giving a selection of Swedish 
prose from the sixteenth century up to our 
own day. 


POETRY 


Ekelof, Gunnar. Om hésten. Dikter. Bon- 
nier. 98 pp. Price $2.40. 

A selection of poems representing 32 years 
of writing by one of Sweden’s foremost poets 
of today. 


GENERAL 

Anderberg, Adolf. Carl Hill. Allhem. 324 
pp. + 88 plates. Price $17.50 paper, $21.00 
bound. 

A fine monograph with beautiful reproduc- 
tions of the work of this great Swedish 
painter. 

Axberger, Gunnar. Jaget och skuggorna, 
Geber. 375 pp. Price $7.40 paper, $9.00 bound. 

Basing his work on the psychoanalytical 
method the author has reached some very im- 
portant conclusions in the interpretation of 
Fredrika Bremer’s personality and works. 

Bergman, Bo. H jalmar Séderberg. Nor- 
stedt. 231 pp. Price $3.40 paper, $4.85 bound. 


Bo Bergman, the noted poet and author, 
gives a well-rounded and sympathetic but by 
no means uncritical portrait of Séderberg. 
The present volume is one in a series of biog- 
raphies published by The Swedish Academy, 

Blomberg, Erik. Ernst Josephson. Vol. ‘ 
Wahlstrém och Widstrand. Price $22.50 paper, 
$27.50 bound. 

The first volume (of two) of an authorita- 
tive study of the life and works of one of 
Sweden’s greatest painters. 

Bremer, Fredrika. Levande ldgor. Lind- 
blad. 327 pp. Price $4.00 paper, $5.40 bound. 

A well-balanced selection from the writings 
of Fredrika Bremer, made by Jeanna Oter- 
dahl for the celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of Miss Bremer’s birth. 

Den svenska hemsléjden, Lantbruksfir- 
bundet (Seelig). 48 pp. + 98 plates. Also 
with English text: Handcraft in Sweden. 
Price $1.80. 

A brief history of Swedish handicraft with 
140 illustrations of its products and patterns. 

Eckerbom, Nils (Ed.). Fiskafdngen. Svensk 
natur. 288 pp. Price $5.60 paper, $7.10 bound. 

An anthology of Swedish fishing stories. 

Hald, Arthur & Sven-Erik Skawonius. 
Nyttokunst. Nordisk rotogravyr. 177 pp. Ill. 
Price $16.25 bound. Also with English text: 
Contemporary Swedish Design. A Survey in 
Pictures. 

A survey of modern Swedish design. 

Holmavist, Bengt. Svensk 40-ta'slyrik. 
Bonnier. 71 pp. Price $1.00. 

An essay on the literary production of the 
group of young Swedish writers usually 
labeled as “the forties.” The author has also 
edited an anthology of poems by the writers 
belonging to this group: 40-talslyrik. Ett 
urval av Bengt Holmqvist. Bonnier. Price 
$2.30. 

Jonsson, Thorsten. Synpunkter. Urval av 
Sven Barthel och Eyvind Johnson. Bonnier. 
180 pp. Price $3.50. 

A selection of book reviews and newspaper 
articles by the late literary editor of Dagens 
Nyheter. His fine analyses of the works of 
English, American, Russian, French, and 
Swedish authors make the republishing of 
these essays eminently worth-while. 

Lagercrantz, Olof. Agnes von Krusen- 
stjerna. Bonnier. 336 pp. Price $5.40 paper, 
$6.85 bound. 

This biography of Agnes von Krusenstjerna 
(1894-1940) was presented as a thesis for the 
doctorate at the University of Stockholm. 
Due to its warm sympathy and poetic feeling 
the thesis has become an interesting biogra- 
phy of one of the most fascinating person- 
alities in modern Swedish literature. 

Lindorm, Per-Erik. Stockholm genom sju 
sekler. Sohlman. 511 pp. Ill. Price $18.75 
bound. 

A history of Stockholm from 1252 to 1951, 
presented as a scrapbook with excerpts from 
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manuscripts, official documents, memoirs, 
newspapers, etc. The illustrations have been 
selected with sound judgment and good taste. 

Lundgren, Svante. Skogen och dilven. 
Nordisk rotogravyr. 160 pp. Ill. Price $5.00 
paper, $7.00 bound. Also published in Eng- 
lish: Off the Beaten Track. 

A book about the lower part of the river 
Dalilven, formerly a delta with rich vegeta- 
tion, but now after the construction of the 
electric power plant, a dead, flooded area. 
The volume is illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs. 

Mannerheim, Gustaf. Minnen. I-11. Nor- 
stedt. Vol. I. 1882-1939. Price $7.50 paper, 
$9.50 bound. Vol. II. 1931-1946. Price $8.00 
paper. 

The memoirs of the late Marshal of Fin- 
land are an important contribution to Finnish 
and European diplomatic and military history. 

Moberg, Carl-Axel. /nnan Sverige blev 
Sverige. Geber. 108 pp. Price $2.00. 

The author, archaeologist and lecturer at 
the Swedish Historical Museum in Stockholm, 


presents in an interesting and popular man- 
ner some problems in Swedish prehistory and 
also some of the suggested solutions. 

Se'ander, Sten. Strdnder. Bonnier. 186 pp- 
Price $3.40 paper, $4.10 bound. 

Essays by a botan‘st who is also a poet. 

Strombom, Sixten. Vationalmusei méster- 
verk. Bonnier. 280 pp. Ill. Price $11.25 bound. 
Also published in English: Masterpieces of 
the Swedish National Museum. 

This work contains excellent reproductions 
of pictures, both Swedish and foreign, in the 
National Museum of Art in Stockholm. 

Wigforss, Ernst. Minnen. Voi. 1. Tiden. 
388 pp. Price $3.70 paper, $4.90 bound. 

Part II of the author’s memoirs. The pres- 
ent volume covers the period 1914-1932. 

Wilhe!m (svensk prins). Episoder. Nor- 
stedt. 279 pp. Price $5.00 paper, $6.60 bound. 

Memoirs of Prince Wilhelm, brother of the 
present King of Sweden. 


Compiled by Kerstin Munck, Library Ad- 
viser to the Beard of Education, Stockholm. 


Snowgirl 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


HE who plays in that vast unknown 


Has never a fear or a deed to atone. 


Her skis and the peace of the Arctic wide 


Give her the joys that to me are denied, 


And the Aurora is to her as a sun 


Lighting the night where her course is run. 


Simple the life of her virgin ways, 


With dreams that are free of the stress of change. 


Skis are the wings of her happy days: 


Laughing she leaps down the mountain range. 


She who lives in the winter alone, 


Is a child with no questions in her zone. 


Different are only the crystals that blow, 


God’s ashes, the infinite snow. 





Scandinavians in America 


Norwegian Premier Oscar Torp and 
Mrs. Torp in September visited the 
United States on a semi-official trip. 
They arrived in New York on Septem- 
ber 10 and proceeded to Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, Decorah, Madison, and other 
cities with large Norwegian popula- 
tions, and returned to New York via 
Chicago. During his stay in Washing- 
ton the Prime Minister conferred with 
President Truman, Secretary of State 
Acheson, and Averell Harriman, Direc- 
tor of the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion. 


At an informal ceremony taking 
place on September 22, Prime Minister 
Torp unveiled Norwegian artist Per 
Krohg’s 16 by 26 foot oil painting 
gracing one wall of the United Nations 
Security Council chambers in New 
York. The unveiling of this canvas 
marked completion of a project under 
which Norwegian artists and crafts- 
men have cooperated in planning and 
decorating this particular chamber. All 
of the decorative elements represent 
gifts from Norway, including the mar- 
ble walls, drapes, carpeting, steel and 
wood railings, and other accouter- 
ments. The unveiling ceremony was at- 
tended by some 500 people, including 
U.N. Secretary General. Trygve Lie 
and the eleven members of the Security 
Council. 


On August 27 a crew of eight Nor- 
wegian seamen, selected from six dif- 
ferent ships, won the first Interna- 
tional Life Boat Race arranged in the 
Hudson River since 1939. Beating the 


American entry, picked from _ fifty 
men representing thirteen U.S. ship- 
ping lines, the victorious Norwegians 
the 
nautical mile, from the starting line 


streaked down Hudson for one 
to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument 
on New York’s Riverside Drive, in 9 
minutes, 15 seconds. Right behind the 
Norwegian and American lifeboats were 
crews from Great Britain, the Nether- 


lands, and Israel, in that order. 


As part of its 1952 field day pro- 
gram, the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Potato Growers Association in August 
honored the memory of Ole Bull, the 
world-famous Norwegian violinist, who 
a century ago made a valiant attempt 
to found a Norwegian settlement in 
Potter County, Pennsylvania. The ex- 
periment failed after a few years. 

The commemorative program, held 
in Potato City, Pa. on August 1, was 
attended by about 3000 people. A brief 
biography of Ole Bull was presented 
by S. K. Stevens, Pennsylvania State 
Historian, who also read the speech 
which the Norwegian violinist delivered 
in 1852 in welcoming 800 Norwegian 
settlers to New Norway. A motorcade 
then proceeded to Ole Bull State Park, 
where a Norway spruce was planted in 
soil flown by Scandinavian Airlines 
the birth- 
place, near Bergen. 


from colonizer-violinist’s 

The following day, August 2, several 
hundred Americans of Norwegian de 
scent attended a rally in the memorial 
park. Organized by Nordmanns-For 
bundet, the event was addressed by Car! 
Sgyland, Editor of Nordisk Tidende, 
and Odd H¢laas, Cultural Counselor of 
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the Norwegian Embassy in Washing- 
ton. 


Jgrgen Galbe, for many years Nor- 
way’s Consul General in San Francisco, 
has been named Consul General in Lon- 
don to succeed the late F. S. Platou. 
Bjarne V. Bérde, Director of the Nor- 
wegian Export Council, has been ap- 
pointed Consul General in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Frederik Lunning, president and 
founder of Georg Jensen Inc., died on 
August 31 at his farm in Mahopac, 
N.Y. Born in Grenaa, Denmark, sev- 
enty years ago, Mr. Lunning had a 
book and art store in Odense when— 
thirty years ago—he foresaw the suc- 
cess in America of the Georg Jensen 
handmade silver and brought a collec- 
tion to New York, where he opened an 
establishment on 57th Street, and later 
moved to 667 Fifth Avenue. He had an 
artist’s love of beautiful things, and 
his great personality and superb sales- 
manship made his firm both nationally 
and internationally known. Mr. Lun- 
ning was a Life Associate of The Amer- 
ican-Seandinavian Foundation. 


The prize established by Frederik 
Lunning, late president of Georg Jen- 
sen Inc., to promote Nordic arts and 
crafts, was this year awarded to Carl 
Aage Acking, a Swedish furniture de- 
signer, and the Norwegian silversmith 
Grete Prytz Korsmo. The prize money 
amounts to $2500 to each winner. Last 
year it was awarded to a Finnish and 
a Danish craftsman. 


A collection of rare West Indian 
coins has been given to the St. Thomas 
Public Library in the Virgin Islands 


by the West Indian Company, Ltd. 
The gift was made possible through 
the cooperation of the West Indian 
Company, the East Asiatic Company, 
the Danish National Bank, and Mr. 
Martin Petersen, Chairman of the Nu- 
mismatic Association in Copenhagen. 


A gift from the Danish Government 
to the United States was presented by 
Ambassador Henrik Kauffmann at cer- 
emonies in St. Croix in the Virgin Is- 
lands on August +. Morris F. de Cas- 
tro, Governor of the Islands, made the 
acceptance speech. The gift consisted 
of replicas of the original furniture, 
including mirrors, chandeliers, and 
brackets, which were used in the Gov- 
ernment House in Christiansted, St. 
Croix, during the Danish administra- 
tion of the Islands. Following the sale 
of the Islands in 1917 the originals 
were sent to Denmark and are now in 
the halls of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Christiansborg Castle in 
Copenhagen. The gift was first an- 
nounced on October 12 last year as a 
token of the friendly feelings in Den- 
mark toward the United States on the 
occasion of the 150th Anniversary of 
the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


One of the most extensive collections 
of Jenny Lind mementoes had _ been 
brought together by Leonidas Wester- 
velt, of Great Neck, Long Island, who 
died on August 16 at the age of 76. 
During his travels Mr. Westervelt 
amassed a profusion of documents, 
trinkets, statuary, medals, and other 
mementoes in an effort to “recreate a 
personality.” Included are 250 por- 
traits of “the Swedish Nightingale”: a 
library of two hundred books; cor- 


. 
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respondence between Miss Lind and 
P. T. Barnum, dated 1850, regarding 
the reduction of prices of tickets to her 
concerts; the autograph song written 
by Bayard Taylor on the appearance 
of Miss Lind in America; and a letter 
by Daniel Webster of December 18, 
1850, to Miss Lind. 


A devoted friend of Norway, John 
P. Darnall of Tryon, N.C., died in 
Bergen on July 6 at the age of 65. Mr: 
Darnall, a former advertising execu- 
tive, handled public relations for Camp 
“Little Norway” during World War 
II. He and Mrs. Darnall made their 
home near the camp and made it their 
chief interest to help the young pilots 
in training there. In 1945 Mr. Darnall 
went to Norway to express American 
condolences for Norwegian youths who 
had died in service in Canada; at the 
same time he served as escort for their 
ashes which were being returned to 
their homeland for burial. In 1948 he 
was awarded the Liberation Cross by 
King Haakon for his many services to 
Norway. 


Mike Holm, Secretary of State of 
Minnesota since 1921, died in St. Paul 
on July 6 at the age of 76. Born in the 
Swedish province of Jiimtland, he came 
to the United States with his parents 


when he was seven years old. His long 


political career was launched when he 
was elected Justice of the Peace at the 
age of 21. He was re-elected State Sec- 
retary with clock-like regularity, re- 
gardless of how the political situation 
in Minnesota shifted, and in recent 
years he sometimes was referred to as 
“the best-known institution in Minne- 
sota.” 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


A good friend of Scandinavia, for- 
mer Justice Lewis L. Fawcett of the 
New York Supreme Court, died on 
September 18 at the age of 79. Justice 
Fawcett had served thirty-six years on 
the bench, first as county judge and 
then for twenty-five years as a Su- 
preme Court Justice. He was a leader 
in Brooklyn religious, cultural, and 
civic affairs. He was also greatly in- 
terested in things Scandinavian, and 
was for more than thirty years an As- 
sociate of The American-Scandinavian 


Foundation. 


The M.S. Gripsholm of the Swedish 
American Line during the night of 
July 18-19 rescued 45 persons from 
the Norwegian freighter Black Gull, 
which had caught fire a couple of hun- 
dred miles off the tip of Long Island. 
Four persons lost their lives in the 
conflagration. SOS signals from the 
Black Gull were intercepted shortly 
after midnight by the Gripsholm which 
had left New York for Gothenburg in 
the afternoon. The liner immediately 
changed its course, and two hours later 
was able to take the distressed passen- 
gers and crew members on board. The 
rescue was hampered by the heat and 
by dense clouds of smoke caused by the 
burning naphtha cargo on the freight- 
er. The third officer of the Norwegian 
vessel was so badly burned that he was 
kept in the Gripsholm’s sickbay for 
treatment. The remainder of the res- 
cued persons were transferred to a 
Coast Guard cutter and returned to 
New York. After a delay of six hours 
the Gripsholm resumed its voyage to 
Sweden. 
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THe FourtuH or JULY 
Rebild 


Park was this year 


Festival in 


favored with sunny 

weather and was at- 

tended by some 40,- 

000 people. Among 

» the speakers were 
DENMARK Jean Hersholt and 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, the American 
Ambassador, who spoke in Danish. 
Premier Erik Eriksen brought greet- 
ings from King Frederik and Queen 
Ingrid, who because of their visit to 
Greenland were unable to be present. 

President Harry S. Truman sent the 
following greetings which were read by 
Ambassador Anderson: 

“On this happy occasion I should 
like to extend my warmest greetings to 
the people of Denmark. The Fourth of 
July, a day which is so deeply cher- 
ished by Americans throughout the 
world, is given signal honor by this 
great festival of yours. It is a mag- 
nificent expression of ‘the ties which 
have bound Denmark and the United 
States since the founding of our re- 
public.” 


Kine Freperik IX arrived on July 
9 in the royal yacht Dannebrog at Fer- 
inghavn on the west coast of Green- 
land, inaugurating the first royal visit 
to Denmark’s arctic colony in thirty- 
one years. He was here joined by 
Queen Ingrid, who had flown from Co- 
penhagen. 

The reception given by the Green- 
landers to the royal couple was most 
moving. The official welcome, at the 
capital of Godthaab on July 12, took 


place in radiant sunshine, made bright- 


er by the colors of national costumes, 
with red and white dominating on a 
background of greensward and moun- 
tains. Their Majesties were greeted by 
a choir singing the Greenlandic nation- 
al anthem Nunaraput, followed by the 
Danish Hail to Thee Our Flag, sung 
in Greenlandic translation. 

At Holsteinsborg, the green heather- 
clad hills with the historic ruins of 
Hans Egede’s first house in the district, 
were the background for another folk 
festival. Here Their Majesties were 
met by three men from Thule who had 
been flown to Séndre Strémfjord.' One 
of them was Odag, the only surviving 
member of Peary’s North Pole expedi- 
tion. Bonfires flared along the coast 
when the Dannebrog left for Frederiks- 
haab. An unofficial visit had been made 
to Godhavn en route to Holsteinsborg. 
The last colony visited by King Fred- 
erik and Queen Ingrid was the southern 
colony Julianehaab. Here a huge boul- 
der was unveiled with the carved in- 
scription: “Frederik IX and Queen In- 
grid 1952.” A grand festival continued 
into the evening, and the Royal couple 
thence proceeded via Narssak to Iga- 
liko and on to Kagssiarssuk. 

The King and Queen concluded their 
Greenland visit after an inspection of 
the American station Bluie West. 
They were welcomed by an honor guard 
of 21 United States flyers, and the 
band played The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, and King Christian, the Royal Na- 
tional Hymn. The evening before, the 
King was host at a dinner aboard the 
Dannebrog for commanders of the U.S. 
bases. 
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On his voyage back to Copenhagen 
the King visited Thorshavn in the Fa- 
roe Islands on August 8. 


MvucH AND VARIED PUBLICITY sur- 
rounded the delivery in July of a 
tanker to Russia by a Danish ship- 
building firm, in fulfillment of a con- 
tract of 1949 based on a trade agree- 
ment of July, 1948. The United States 
protested this action and warned that 
according to the Battle ‘Act American 
aid cannot be given countries that send 
strategically vital materials, including 
tankers, to Soviet Russia or its satel- 
lites. But the Danish Government prop- 
erly pointed out that the contract for 
delivery had been signed three years 
before the Battle Act had been signed, 
and that there was no legal basis for 
breaking the contract without break- 
ing Denmark’s good faith. 

President Truman subsequently or- 


dered aid to Denmark continued, say- 
ing that stopping military and eco- 
nomic assistance to 


Denmark would 
“clearly be detrimental to the security 
of the United States.” He said it would 
mean “‘weakening defenses of NATO, 
contributing to the strength of the 
Soviet Union, fostering the political 
and propaganda objectives of the Com- 
munist bloc, and defeating the purposes 
of the Battle Act.” He also stated that 
the Danish Government did not dispute 
the strategic value of the tanker in 
question, but considered it.was legally 
obligated to permit delivery of the ves- 
sel under a trade agreement signed with 
Russia prior to the Battle Act. 

At the conclusion of the incident, 
American press opinion may be summed 
up in the following comment by the 
Jacksonville Journal: “It is good to 
know that we have an ally that respects 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


a contract, even though it is a contract 
whose terms do not appeal to us.” 


A new AnGLO-DANIsH bacon agree- 
ment has been concluded between the 
Danish bacon exporters and the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food. Britain is to take 
90 per cent of Denmark’s bacon export 
surplus but at price 8 per cent lower 
than that fixed last year when Den- 
mark obtained an increase of about 18 
per cent. The agreement is for two 


years, and the British Government re- 


serves the right to transfer its rights 
and obligations under the contract to 
private importers but guarantees the 
fulfillment of the contract in such an 
event. The new price is Danish kroner 


4.81 per kilo. 


Mvcu work awaits the scientists in 
the identification and examination of 
nearly 100,000 specimens of organic 
life which the Galathea brought home. 
A great part of this work will be com- 
pleted, it is hoped, by the summer of 
1953, when a report on it will be pre- 
sented to the International Zoology 
Congress which will be held that year 
in Copenhagen and which will be at- 
tended by 1,000 scientists from all over 
the world. 

On the arrival of the expedition ship 
in Copenhagen it was stated that 42 
press conferences were held en route 
and the expedition had given material 
for 1,000 front page articles in newspa- 
pers all over the world, besides provid- 
ing facts for 32 radio and three televi- 
sion programs. Members of the expedi- 
tion made thirty short films in color 
during the voyage. The Galathea vis- 
ited 68 ports and sailed a distance 
which equals three times the distance 
around the equator. 
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OLE BJORN KRAFT 


Ix EARLY SEPTEMBER a constitu- 
tional amendment was approved by the 
Cabinet to the effect that if the reign- 
ing monarch has no sons his eldest 
daughter will succeed him. The Danish 
Constitution has up to now given the 
right of succession to male heirs only. 
Before the amendment becomes law it 
must be passed by a majority of the 
Rigsdag’s two houses and by a popular 
referendum. Should it be passed, the 
heir to the throne will be twelve-year- 
old Princess Margrethe, who is the eld- 
est daughter of King Frederik IX. 


Danish Foreign Minister Ole 
Bjgrn Kraft on September 18 was in- 
stalled as Chairman of the North At- 
lantie Council at its meeting in Paris. 
He sueceeds Lester Pearson, Foreign 
Minister of Canada. The Council also 


discussed means by which non-military 


phases of action could be developed, as 
proposed in the Atlantic Treaty which 
provides for fostering better under- 
standing to strengthen international 
peace. 

The means of extending NATO ac- 
tion outside the military field that were 
discussed referred to political consulta- 
tion and what could be done to imple- 
ment concrete progress on specific 
phases of economic and political coop- 
eration. The organization decided also 
to seek wider public information on the 
activities and aims of NATO, on what 
it stands for and what it does. 

Lester B. Pearson, Canadian For- 
eign Minister, the former chairman, ob- 
served that NATO was a defensive or- 
ganization that was a threat only in 
the sense that a policeman was a threat 
to a burglar. “It is purely nonprovoca- 
tive and will be kept as such,” he said. 
‘The maneuvers of its armed forces re- 
flect that basic fact, as do the delibera- 
tions of the Council itself.” 


“OpERATION Main Brace,” the NA- 
TO military and naval exercises, took 
place between September 13 and 25, 
extending all the way from northern 
Norway to thirty nautical miles south 
and east of Bornholm. Admiral Sir 
Patrick Brind, Commander in Chief of 
Allied Forces, Northern Region, an- 
nounced that about 200 ships, 1,000 
planes, and some 80,000 men from nine 
nations participated in the exercises. 
Men and ships from both Denmark and 
Norway took part. 

The climax, the Battle for Denmark, 
opened on September 22. The carrier 
striking fleet operated about 70 to 100 
miles off the west coast of Jutland, but 
the amphibious landing at Torup beach 
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was made at the beach of Skagen (the 
Skaw) instead because of strong winds. 
The landing was made by some 1,500 
marines of the Second Marine Division 
from Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 

At the Danish Liberal Party annual 
meeting, Prime Minister Erik Eriksen 
said that nobody was particularly glad 
for this maneuver, but no one questions 
its usefulness. “It shows,” he added, 
“how great the tension is. between East 
and West, but also how quickly and ef- 
fectively we can expect aid if we are 
attacked.” 


DenMark’s POLITICAL parties have 
in principle given assent to the pro- 
posal which the Commission on the 
Constitution has worked out and ac- 
cording to which Parliament will be one 
Chamber with 175 members. The Faroe 
Islands will presumably be represented 
by two members, and Greenland by 
two, bringing the total membership to 
179. Through representation in Par- 
liament, Greenland’s status will no 
longer be that of a colony but an in- 
tegral part of the Danish realm. 


Avevust 29 was widely observed 
throughout Denmark. It was on Au- 
gust 29, 1943, that the Danes’ revolt 
against the German occupation culmi- 
nated and the Danish navy was scut- 
tled by its own officers and crews. 


Tue DANIsH HOsPITAL SHIP Jutlan- 
dia, which previously performed such 
yeoman service in Korea, has been com- 
pletely reconditioned by the Danish 
Government at a cost of approximately 
$175,000. It left Copenhagen for Ko- 
rea on September 20. 
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A new hospital staff and crew, num- 
bering 200, were chosen. Commodore 
Kai Hammerich is again Chief of Ex- 
pedition. The reconditioning work in- 
cluded the clearance of a deck aft to 
provide a landing stage for helicop- 
ters. Another new feature is a special 
eye clinic, which the experts experi- 
enced great difficulty in equipping be- 
cause of the limited space on board. 
Farsighted patients will be tested in a 
specially constructed cabinet of mir- 
rors. 

Two DanisH ARCHAEOLOGISTS will 
try to solve what scientists in Denmark 
regard as one of the greatest mysteries 
of archaeology: the secret which lies 
behind the discovery in a Danish vil- 
lage, with an interval of a century 
(namely, 1639 and 1734), of two an- 
cient gold drinking horns. 

They were heavy drinking or “sacri- 
fice” horns of the usual conical shape, 
smooth inside and closely bound on the 
outside with bands of solid gold on 
which were engraved human figures and 
animals. Each had the inscription, in 
Old Nordic written in the Runic alpha- 
bet: “I, Laegaest of Holt, made this 
horn.” Of Nordic origin from about 
a.p. 500, they were worth a fortune. 
Unfortunately they were not preserved 
for posterity. In 1802 they were stolen 
from the Royal Treasure Chamber by 
a goldsmith who melted them down and 
was later sentenced to life imprison 
ment for this crime. 

Now, on the 150th anniversary of 
this sensational theft, the two archaeol 
ogists have begun their investigations, 
after preparations lasting five years. 


The soil over an area of 500 square 
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meters around the spot where the gold 
horns were found, and an even larger 
area, will be thoroughly examined with 
mine detectors. 


Dvurine THE Last twenty-five years, 
some fifteen families of the black stork 


THE NEWLY ELECTED 


President of Iceland, 


Mr. Asgeir Asgeirs- 
iW son, was formally in- 
cy augurated on August 


1. The ceremony took 

place in the Althing 

building in Reykja- 

vik, after a service in 
the nearby cathedral. While foreign 
representatives and other dignitaries 
proceeded from the church to the Al- 
thing, a large crowd assembled in front 
of the building to cheer the new Presi- 
dent. After the President of the Su- 
preme Court, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee of Regents, had read the official 
proclamation of his election, Mr. As- 
geirsson signed the oath of office. 
Thereupon he walked out on a bal- 
cony, accompanied by Mrs. Asgeirsson 
wearing a beautiful national dress, and 
both of them were cheered by the large 
crowds. 

This was followed by Mr. Asgeirs- 
son’s inaugural address, in which he 
declared that he accepted the high of- 
fice with humility and prayer for wis- 
dom and strength. He also stated that 
the Icelandic state was an important 


experiment in freedom, the success of 


which depended upon the willingness of 


the great powers to respect the small 
nations’ rights—rights which they 


have spent the summer in Denmark. By 
1944 two were left, and the following 
year only one couple returned to its old 
nest. This year it failed to put in an ap- 
pearance, and Denmark now fears that 
the saga of the black stork in Denmark 
has come to an end. 


have acquired by their independent 
government, maturity, and rich cul- 
ture. 

After the speech the President and 
Mrs. Asgeirsson repeatedly received 
ovations from the crowds outside the 
building, a demonstration unusual 
Iceland. 


Presipent Asceirsson has chosen as 
his private secretary Mr. Henrik Sv. 
Bjérnsson, son of the late President 
of Iceland. Mr. Bjérnsson has for 
many years been in the foreign service 
and for some time held a post in the 
Icelandic Legation in Washington. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS of the four 
Scandinavian countries held their an- 
nual meeting in Reykjavik at the end 
of August. The meeting was attended 
by Mr. Halvard Lange of Norway, 
Mr. Osten Undén of Sweden, Mr. Ole 
Bjgrn Kraft of Denmark and the host, 
Mr. Bjarni Benediktsson of Iceland. 
The principal subject of discussion was 
the coming session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, where 
the Northern nations will maintain 


their close cooperation. 


A SPECIAL CENSUs Is to be taken this 
fall of the Icelanders. The information 
gathered will be entered as medical case 
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histories with special reference to tu- 
berculosis, and thus a complete cata- 
logue of all living Icelanders will be 
established. This experiment is made on 
the initiative and with the financial sup- 
port of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and is unique in medical annals. 
Such a catalogue is, of course, only 
possible because of the smallness of the 
Icelandic nation, but the WHO is espe- 
cially interested in the information 
which will be gathered since the Ice- 
landers have been spectacularly suc- 
cessful in fighting tuberculosis, and it 
is believed that their experience may be 
useful to others through the WHO. 


Economic DIFFICULTIES continue to 
harass the Icelanders. The summer her- 
ring season failed miserably once more 
and the large herring fleet returned 
home with little but financial losses. 
Marketing other kinds of fish has been 
difficult, and as a result of all this 
Minister of Commerce Bjérn Olafsson 
has announced temporary restrictions 
on trade as well as attempts to find 
new markets in the “clearing” coun- 
tries of Central Europe. 


THERE CONTINUES to be some unem- 
ployment in Iceland, especially in the 
towns which normally profit from the 
herring fisheries. Increased building ac- 
tivities of the American troops at Ke- 
flavik Airport and other places have to 
some extent counteracted this. 


AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION was 
opened in Reykjavik early in Septem- 
ber. It was located in the half-finished 
building of the Industry and Handi- 
crafts School, and gave a picture of the 
state of various industries in the coun- 


try, ranging from the work of silver- 
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smiths, printers, tailors, bakers and 
such trades to the largest woolen mills, 
quick freezing plants and the cement 
and fertilizer plants now being built. 
The exhibits were impressive and indi- 
cated the determination of the Iceland- 
ers to expand their industries and di- 
versify their economy. The principal 
factor making for industrial possibili- 
ties is the abundance of water-power 
and possibly also the numerous hot 
springs. 

Other exhibitions last summer and 
fall included a notable gardening show, 
based largely on the work done in hot- 
houses around the springs. The exhibi- 
tion hall was like a tropical garden and 
gave an impressive picture of what can 
be done and is being done in this other- 
wise barren country. 


Mr. Nits W. Otssox, who has been 
a very popular cultural attaché at the 
American Legation in Reykjavik dur- 
ing the last two years, has left Iceland 
for a new assignment in Stockholm. He 
has been succeeded in Reykjavik by 
Mr. Lorimer Moe. 

IcELAND HAS CONTINUED to be a 
popular convention site for Scandina- 
vians, and this summer saw conferences 
of electrical engineers, nurses, church 
organists and many others, as well as 
the International Cooperative Alliance, 
which held its Central Committee meet- 
ing in Reykjavik on the occasion of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Federation 


of Icelandic Cooperative Societies. 


AN 
Carlsson, was very well received when 
she gave two recitals in Reykjavik in 
September. 


AMERICAN PIANIST, Miss Jane 
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SHORTLY BEFORE ad- 
journing for its sum- 
mer vacation, a unan- 
imous Norwegian 
Parliament voted to 
increase Norway’s 
contribution toward 
aid for underdevel- 
oped countries from 
some 400,000 to ten million kroner for 
the 1952-53 budget period. With this 
appropriation the way was opened in 
early July for a new and interesting 
experiment in international coopera- 
tion. Preliminary negotiations with 
United Nations officials and represen- 
tatives of the Government of India in- 
dicate that in addition to its normal 
U.N. contribution, Norway will launch 
a new aid project to be concentrated 
in a specific and limited area in India 
which can be expected to continue over 
a period of years. 

Visiting Oslo in late September, Mr. 
David Owen, Assistant U.N. Secre- 
tary General in Charge of Technical 
Assistance, commented favorably on 
the program, terming it a unique and 
promising departure in international 
economic cooperation. “The Norwe- 
gian program is unique in three re- 
spects,” observed Mr. Owen. “It is the 
first tripartite agreement to be worked 
out between the assisting country, the 
country receiving aid, and the United 
Nations; it will be the first of its kind 
to offer economic as well as technical 
assistance and, as far as I know, it is 
the only one where a portion of the 
funds are to be raised through popular 
subscription in the assisting country.” 

By late July, an administrative 
board, a central committee, and a 
working committee had been named to 
set the project in motion. The fund- 
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drive which aims at raising an amount 
matching the appropriation will be 
launched in the spring of 1953 and is 
to be preceded by a nation-wide in- 
formation and orientation program, a 
phase of which involves sending a Nor- 
wegian motion picture team to India 
during the month of October. The 
team’s departure coincided with that 
of a three-man Norwegian delegation 
which left Oslo for New Delhi on Oc- 
tober 12. This delegation will meet 
with Indian governmental authorities 
to select a specific project and de- 
termine the area in which it will be 
launched. According to report, several 
Norwegian dailies and publications are 
already considering sending staff mem- 
bers to India to provide on-the-scene 
coverage once these decisions have been 
made. 


Ox Aveust 3, Norway celebrated 
the 80th birthday of King Haakon 
VII. The occasion was marked by two 
days of festivities in all parts of the 
country including special church serv- 
ices, receptions, and a colorful military 
parade in the nation’s capital. Visiting 
royalty including King Gustaf Adolf 
of Sweden, Queen Mother Alexandrine 
of Denmark, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and Prince George of Greece, were in 
Oslo for the occasion. On the eve of the 
nation-wide festivities, a full-length 
documentary film covering the King’s 
47-year reign as Norway’s monarch, 
had its premiere showing in Oslo and 
fifteen other cities. Produced by Norsk 
Film A/S, “Haakon VII—Norway’s 
King in Peace and War” was warmly 
praised by both public and critics as a 
worthy tribute to Norway’s “first citi- 
zen.” 
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Norsk Telegrambyra 


GENERAL RIDGWAY IN OSLO 


Left to right: Foreign Minister Halvard Lange, General Matthew Ridgway, 
Defense Minister Nils Langhelle, NATO Admiral Sir Patrick Brind. 


Meetine in ReykJavik in early Sep- 
tember, the foreign ministers of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Iceland, and Norway 
discussed questions of common interest 
scheduled to come before the fall ses- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly. It was agreed to press for 
Denmark’s election to the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council following retirement of The 
Netherlands, and to study means for 
shortening and streamlining General 


Assembly sessions. The foreign minis- 


ters expressed the hope that ways and 
means could be found to permit the ad- 
mission of all nations seeking U.N. 
membership, within the stipulations set 
up by the United Nations charter. 
There was also agreement on investi- 
gating means for increasing Scandi- 
navia’s aid to underdeveloped areas, 


both through the U.N. Technical As- 
sistance Program and by national and 
joint Scandinavian efforts on a broad 


basis. 


ON THE ECONOMIC SCENE, Norwegian 
foreign trade figures for the first six 
months of 1952 were the most promis- 
ing since the war, although a down- 
ward trend in export prices and freight 
after the 
end of the first quarter. During the 


rates was discernible soon 
first half of this year, Norway’s bal- 
ance of payments on goods and services 
showed a surplus of 250 million kroner, 
compared to a deficit of 40 million for 
the same period last year. The increase 
occurred, despite the fact that MSA 
the United States 
dropped from 245 million kroner in 


assistance from 
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the 1951 period to but 45 million kro- 
ner in the first half of 1952. Of the 
250 million kroner surplus, 230 million 
were accumulated during the first quar- 
ter, following which a slump in world 
wood products prices plus reduced 
shipping rates was marked during the 
ensuing months in the form of a declin- 
ing surplus figure. Whether or not 
Norway can succeed in finishing the 
year with its surplus balance intact 
will probably depend, in the first in- 
stance, upon the reestablishment of 
world wood products prices at a pos- 
sibly lower, yet more stable level. 


BEFORE ADJOURNING for summer va- 
‘ation, the Norwegian Parliament voted 
unanimous approval of the proposed 
4,325 million kroner State budget for 
1952-53—the largest budget yet on 
record. Included in the figure are de- 
fense appropriations totaling 1,290 
million kroner, also representing an all- 
time high. In the best post-war year, 
Parliament voted 181 million for de- 
fense, but by 1951-52 the figure had al- 
ready mounted to 980 million kroner. 
The initial period of compulsory mili- 
tary service in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps was also extended to 18 
months, 


FIGURES RECENTLY PUBLISHED by 
the Central Bureau of Statistics show 


that industry has now replaced agricul- 


ture and forestry as the largest single 
employer of Norwegian manpower. By 
1950, industry and the crafts were em- 
ploying 1,108,999 persons, against 
762,000 for 1920. Those employed in 
agriculture and forestry decreased, in 
the meantime, from 881,000 in 1920 to 
Se 


(25,000 in 1950. Indirectly, these fig- 
ures reflect the marked increase in 


mechanized farming in Norway as well 
as the shift in population from rural 
to urban and industrial areas. 


EXTENDED NEGOTIATIONS have now 
led to complete agreement with the 
State concerning large-scale expansion 
plans for Norsk Hydro, Norway’s 
largest chemical producing firm. Un- 
der the agreement with the State, 
which owns some 40% of the company 
stock, construction of several new 
plants will begin at once in conjunc- 
tion with an expansion of the firm’s 
present producing facilities. These im- 
mediate projects include expansion of 
the Glomfjord and Her¢gya plants pro- 
ducing ammonia and nitrate of lime, 
construction of a new all-purpose ferti- 
lizer plant at Hergya, a new formic 
acid plant to be built at the same place, 
and an expansion of the nitrogen plant 
at Rjukan. Pending settlement of cer- 
tain questions in conjunction with the 
North Norway Development Plan, 
Norsk Hydro has agreed to earmark 
tentatively up to 50 million kroner 
for investment in that part of the 
country. Initial investments listed 
above will total some 56 million kroner, 
in addition to the 50 million kroner 
being set aside for investment in North 
Norway. 


Tue Unirep States EpucatrionaL 
FounpatTion in Norway reports that 
46 Norwegian students, teachers, re- 
searchers, and scientists have been 
awarded a total of approximately 
$145,000 in Smith-Mundt scholarships 
covering periods of study at American 
universities and institutions during the 
1952-53 school year. Fifteen of the 
grants represent continuation scholar- 
ships for Norwegian students studying 
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at American colleges and universities ; 
ten have been awarded to teachers who 
will study American educational meth- 
ods; and twenty-one will finance from 
one to ten months of study for Nor- 
wegian scientists and researchers. The 
awards were made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State acting through the U.S. 
Embassy in Oslo in cooperation with 
the USEF’s Norway offices. 


In erarLy Aveust, Robert Major, 


Director of the Norwegian Research 
Council for Technical and Natural Sci- 
ence, announced final approval of plans 
for establishing a large research pro- 
ject at Gaustad near Oslo. With con- 
struction starting this fall, the 12 mil- 
lion kroner Central Institute for Indus- 
trial Research is scheduled for com- 
pletion in two years. Providing re- 
search facilities for a total of seven- 
teen different scientific institutions, 
the new Central Institute is expected 
to provide new stimulus for science-in- 
dustry cooperation. A number of in- 
dustry-sponsored research organiza- 
tions and laboratories are already do- 
ing important work in such fields as 
wood and fish processing, and Norsk 
Hydro has its own large research labo- 
ratories at Hergya. However, many 
important fields of research, including 
mining, have remained relatively neg- 
lected, and it is in these relatively vir- 
gin fields that the Institute expects to 
make its major contributions. The 
Council has 14 sub-committees work- 
ing in different areas, and has already 
set up a number of specialized research 
institutes, whose activities will be con- 
centrated in the Central Institute for 


Industrial Research. In collaboration 
with Dutch scientists, the Council has 
also been instrumental in building a 
modern uranium reactor, which will 
soon be turning out substantial quanti- 
ties of radioactive isotopes for research 
and medical purposes. The Council for 
Technical and Natural Science is fi- 
nanced in large measure by profits from 
the State Soccer Pool, which in the 
past three years has allocated a total 
of 16,200,000 kroner to science and 
research. 


THe BerGen INTERNATIONAL FEstI- 
vAL of Music and Drama, in memory 
of the Norwegian composer Edvard 
Grieg, will take place from the Ist to 
the 15th of June 1953 under the pa- 
tronage of H.M. King Haakon VII and 
with the support of the Norwegian 
Government and the City of Bergen. 

Attractions will include the “Har- 
monien” orchestra of Bergen, the chief 
conductor of which for many years was 
Edvard Grieg, and the Oslo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra with famous conduc- 
tors and soloists both from Norway 
and abroad. Besides, there will be 
chamber music, church concerts, and 
lieder recitals. The play Mascarade of 
the 18th century by Ludvig Holberg 
—‘the Nordic Moliére”—will be shown 
at the old Bergen theatre, and at the 
Bergenhus Fortress an outdoor, his- 
torical play, based on authentic events 
of international significance from about 
1560, will be performed. There will be 
performances of folk-dances in nation- 
al costumes and folksongs, and also 
frequent soloist concerts in Edvard 
Grieg’s home at Troldhaugen. 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS 
to the 230 seats of the 
Second Chamber, or 
Lower House, of the 
Swedish Riksdag were 
held on September 21. 
The two major op- 
position parties, the 
Liberals, or the Peo- 
ple’s Party, and the Conservatives, reg- 
istered substantial gains, while the in- 
cumbent Social Democratic Labor Par- 
ty and their government colleagues 
since last fall, the Farmers’ Union, ex- 
perienced a setback. The small Com- 
munist party, which has been on the 
decline ever since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, continued to lose 
ground, 

The Liberals won two new seats, and 
the Conservatives seven. The Labor 
Party and the Farmers’ Union lost 
three seats each. The Communists also 
dropped three. When the new Riksdag 
meets in January, the political lineup 
will be the following, figures in paren- 
theses showing the present strength: 
Social Democrats 109 (112) ; Liberals 
59 (57) ; Conservatives 30 (23) ; Farm- 
ers’ Union 27 (30), and Communists 5 
(8). With a total of 116 of the 230 
seats, the two opposition parties to- 
gether with the Farmers will have a 
majority in the Lower House for the 
first time since 1936. The Social Dem- 
ocrats, however, will have a majority 
of 79 seats out of the 150 in the Up- 
per House, thereby retaining their 
strong position in cases where the two 
Houses vote jointly on matters on 


which they have reached divergent de- 
cisions. The coalition of the Labor 
Party and the Farmers’ Union will be 


continued, according to Prime Minis- 
ter Tage Erlander, who also stated 


that there will be no change in Swed- 
en’s armed alliance-free foreign policy, 
which, in principle, is supported also 
by the opposition parties. 

Out of 4,800,000 Swedes entitled to 
vote, about 3,660,000 went to the polls. 
Partly due to rains in many sections, 
the voting participation was not as 
heavy as in the last general elections, 
in 1948, when close to 83 per cent of 
all those eligible voted. 


A DRAMATIC DESCRIPTION of the at- 
tacks by Russian fighters on the Swed- 
ish Catalina plane is incorporated in 
the report of the investigation com- 
mission concerning the downing of the 
Swedish plane on June 16. The Soviet 
fighters made ten attacks while the 
Catalina was in the air, and two more 
after the crew had left the plane. The 
shooting lasted about eleven minutes. 

To the Swedish note to Moscow of 
July 1 had been appended a memoran- 
dum covering the regulations obtaining 
in Sweden with regard to foreign mil- 
itary aircraft. Single planes, the in- 
structions read, which fly in over Swed- 
ish territory without permission, shall 
be turned away with a warning. If the 
plane should not change its course 
from Swedish territory, the fire shall 
be directed against it. Fire shall be 
opened without warning against planes 
which, in obviously hostile intent, com- 
mit an act of violence against a target 
on or over Swedish territory. Should a 
Swedish military plane be subject to 
an obviously hostile attack by a for- 
eign military plane while over free wa- 
ter, the Swedish plane shall fire back 
in self-defense. 

The Soviet Government’s reply to 
Swedish protests against the downing 
of the Catalina plane on June 16 and 
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of the DC-3 on June 13 was delivered 
on July 16 by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vishinsky to Rolf Sohlman, 
Sweden’s Ambassador in Moscow. The 
Soviet authorities refused to let the 
International Court of Justice in The 
Hague pass on the Swedish charges 
and reiterated their contentions that 
the Catalina had violated Russian ter- 
ritory and opened fire on Soviet air- 
craft. Regarding the fate of the DC-3 
the Soviet note gave an evasive answer, 
while earlier demands that the Swedish 
authorities prevent violations of Soviet 
territory were repeated. 

In a note to Moscow of August 5 
the Swedish expressed 
“surprise and regret” at the Soviet 
Union’s refusal to refer the plane in- 
cidents in the Baltic by the middle of 
June to an impartial international in- 
vestigation. The Government reserved 
“its full right to revert to the matter 
in the form and at the time it shall find 
suitable.” It did not seem likely, how- 
ever, that Sweden would submit the 
case to the United Nations. Such a step, 
Foreign Minister Osten Undén ex- 
plained in an address on August 10, 
would probably result in a recommen- 


Government 


dation to the parties to agree to an 
international investigation, a proce- 
dure which the Soviet Union still would 
be able to bar. A Swedish Blue Book, 
containing the notes exchanged between 
Stockholm and Moscow, was to be for- 
warded to the United Nations at New 
York for distribution among members. 

Mr. Undén handed the Soviet Am- 
bassador in Stockholm, Rear Admiral 
Constantine Rodionov, the new note. 
At the same time he delivered a memo- 
randum asking that Moscow halt So- 
viet espionage activities in Sweden. A 
similar request was made by Sweden 
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on June 16. Since then six Swedish 
Communists had been convicted of espi- 
onage in which agents of the Soviet 
intelligence service had taken part. 
rl... 
I'wo 


received life sentences and the 


four others sentences up to seven years, 


THE CURTAIN FELL on ten years of 
espionage for the Russians in northern 
Sweden when on July 31 six Swedish 
Communists received their verdicts, 
closing the largest spy trial ever to 
have been held in Sweden. 

Fritjof Enbom, Communist newspa- 
perman and leader of the spy ring, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment at 
hard labor, as was his chief aide, Hugo 
Gjerswold. This is the severest sentence 
provided for in Swedish law. Both had 
confessed to selling Swedish defense 
secrets to Russia. In addition to the 
espionage charge, Enbom was con- 
victed of plotting treason in the event 
of war with the Soviet Union and sen- 
tenced to repay to the Swedish Govern- 
ment the money he had received from 
the Russians, 10,000 kronor (approxi- 
mately $2,000), with interest. The em- 
ployee of the Soviet Embassy who 
served as his liaison man with Moscow 
had already left Sweden at the time 
of Enbom’s arrest. 

Martin Enbom, younger brother of 
the ringleader, drew a seven-year jail 
sentence, and Fingal Larsson, a rail- 
way worker, received five years. Arthur 
Karlsson, former Communist council- 
man in the city of Halmstad in south- 
ern Sweden, was sentenced to one year 
and eight months, and Lilian Ceder was 
given eight months, the three months 
she had already passed in jail being 
deducted Tage 
Wickstrém, a clerk, was acquitted for 
lack of evidence. Some of the docu- 


from her sentence. 
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ments in the case have been classified 
as secret for a period of sixty years. 


THE LARGEST Swepisu Air Force 
and Navy maneuvers since the end of 
the Second World War were held in 
the Baltic Sea September 11-15, cen- 
tering around the waters north and 
west of the Swedish island of Gotland. 
More than four hundred planes and 
about forty units of the Navy, sup- 
ported by radar-sighted heavy coastal 
defense guns, participated in realistic 
exercises led by General Nils Swed- 
lund, Commander-in-Chief of the Swed- 
ish armed forces. A second phase of 
the war games, involving also large 
army contingents, took place in and 
around the Bothnian Gulf port city of 
Giivle September 24-29. 

The Swedish maneuvers were com- 
pletely independent of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization “Operation 
Main Brace,” which comprised 160 war- 
ships and about 800 planes and 80,000 
men in the defense of a supposed enemy 
attack on Norway and Denmark. Fur- 
thermore, the part of the NATO exer- 
cises which touched the southwestern 
part of the Baltic, around the Danish 
island of Bornholm, with units of the 


Danish, Norwegian, and British navies 


participating, took place during the 
pause between the two phases of the 
Swedish war games. 


A SCANDINAVIAN PASSPORT UNION has 
now become a reality, the governments 
of Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden having made identical decisions 
to that effect. The new system became 
effective on July 12. It is estimated 
that the abolishment of passports for 
travel among the Scandinavian coun- 
tries will mean, among other things, 


the elimination of fourteen million en- 
try and exit stamps. The Scandina- 
vian area is now the largest territory 
in Europe that is free of passport regu- 
lations. 


SWEDEN’s LARGEST DESTROYER, the 
Halland, named after the western 
Swedish province, was launched at the 
Gétaverken yard in Gothenburg on 
July 16. Displacing 2,600 tons, it will 
measure 3,000 tons when ready to join 
the fleet. A sister vessel, Smaland, is 
now building at the nearby yard of 
Eriksberg. Prince Bertil, third son of 
King Gustaf VI Adolf, who is Duke 
of Halland, gave the signal that sent 
the Halland down the ways. 


A CENTRAL COMMITTEE for Swedish 
Technical Aid to Underdeveloped Are- 
as was formed in Stockholm on Sep- 
tember 2 under the chairmanship of 
Axel Gjéres, head of the Board of 
Trade and a former Minister of Com- 
merce. The committee represents more 
than twenty of Sweden’s leading or- 
ganizations in the economic field and 
among the big popular movements. A 
special department in the Swedish In- 
stitute, created at the request of the 
Government, serves as the committee’s 
secretariat. The Government this year 
has appropriated eight million kronor 
for foreign aid, of which two millions 
are Sweden’s contribution to the Unit- 
ed Nations technical help program, 
now comprising some sixty member 
nations. 


Marearet TruMAN in August vis- 
ited Sweden as part of the itinerary of 
her European trip. An unfortunate in- 
cident involving the secret service men 
acting as her bodyguards served tem- 
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porarily to create some misunderstand- 
ing which, however, was soon forgotten. 
Beyond a doubt the net result of her 
visit was a decided increase of the good- 
will enjoyed by the United States in 
Sweden. 

“Miss Margaret Truman’s visit to 
Sweden became a decided success for 
her personally,” the Stockholm daily 
Svenska Dagbladet, one of Sweden’s 
leading newspapers, wrote in a brief 
editorial on August 21. “This opinion 
is held by all those who met the Ameri- 
can guest. The reason why we em- 
phasize this is that a trifling incident 
in connection with her visit has caused 
some discordant notes, quite out of 
proportion to what actually happened. 
... The Swedish people are not at all 
aroused over Miss Truman’s guards. 
... The tempest has, at the most, raged 
in a teapot.” 


Jupce Emit Sanpstrém, president 
of the Swedish Red Cross, on August 8 
was reelected chairman of the board of 
governors of the League of Red Cross 
Societies at its convention in Toronto. 
He was first elected chairman in 1948, 
succeeding the late Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte. A former member of the Su- 
preme Court of Sweden and chairman 
of the United Nations Commission on 
Palestine in 1947, Judge Sandstrém 
has been the Swedish member of the 
permanent World Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague since 1946. 


Justice Hans E. Norpstrom of the 
Svea Court of Appeals in Stockholm, 
has been appointed President of the 
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High Court of Eritrea. He has for the 
past two years been Deputy Advocate 
General of Ethiopia, and assumed his 
new post on September 15 when the 
union between Ethiopia and Eritrea 
went into effect. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA among the 
Swedish Lapps during the last. six 
months has urged the Lapp nomads to 
“throw off the shackles of Swedish op- 
pression” and form a republic of their 
own, which besides Swedish Lapland 
would also include parts of northern 
Norway and Finland. This propaganda 
has been intensified after a so-called 
Samoyed Conference, which the Rus- 
sians organized last March in Mur- 
mansk on the Arctic Ocean, not far 
from the Finnish border, but its effects 
are considered to be nil by persons who 
know the Lapps intimately. 


10,000 operations have been per- 
formed at the Swedish Red Cross Hos- 
pital at Pusan in southern Korea. 
The personnel consists of 150-170 
Swedes, a couple of hundred Koreans, 
and 35 Americans. The hospital has at 
present 450 beds. Synthetic blood plas- 
ma, “Macrodex,” which is manufac- 
tured in Sweden, is being used in many 
blood transfusions. A new TB drug, 
“PAS,” also of Swedish origin, is em- 
ployed with good results. 


THE LARGEST GOLD TREASURE ever 
found in Sweden has been unearthed 
from three fourth-century graves at 
Badelunda, near Viisterais in central 
Sweden. 
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For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means of 
interchange of students, publications, a Library, a Bureau of Information, and a Musie Center. 


ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON IN 1910 
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S. Deming, Nils R. Johaneson, Frederic Schaefer, Harold C. Urey, Georg Unger Vetlesen, Vice 
Presidents; Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer; Conrad Bergendoff, Robert Woods Bliss, Clifford 
Nickels Carver, James Creese, Halldér Hermannsson, Edwin O. Holter, Fred Johnson, Vilas 
Johnson, A. Sonnin Krebs, G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Jr., John M. Morehead, Ray Morris, Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, J. A. O. Preus, Robert E. Spiller, Leif J. Sverdrup, Erik Thune, Arthur K. 
Watson, Thomas J. Watson, Gustav Wedell. Cooperating Organizations: Sweden—Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 14, Stockholm, Gustaf Sahlin, President; Carl A. Jacobsson, 
Hugo Osvald, and Tarras Siillfors, Vice Presidents; Adéle Heilborn, Director; Denmark— 
Danmark-Amerika Fondet, Nytorv 9, Copenhagen K, Viggo Carstensen, President; Mrs. An- 
nette Jerrild, Secretary; Helge Petersen, L. Thulstrup, Vice Presidents; Tage Langebek, 
Treasurer; Norway—Norge-Amerika Foreningen, Ingenigrenes Hus, Kronprinsensgate 17, 
Oslo, Hans Fr. Nielsen, President; H. O. Christophersen, Vice President; Birger Olafsen, Sec- 
retary; Grethe Borchgrevink, Student Director; leeland—islenzk-Ameriska Félagid, Sambands- 
hisinu, Reykjavik, Vilhjalmur Thor, President; Benedikt Gréndal, Secretary. Associates: 
All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become Associates. 
Regular Associates, paying $6.00 annually, receive the Review. In New York area, $10.00. 
Sustaining Associates, paying $15.00 annually, and Annual Sponsors, paying $100.00, receive 


the Review and are entitled to all new books. Life Associates, paying $1,000.00 once for all, 
receive all publications. 


The 1952 Poetry Contest Townsend Nicholl. The amount of the 
The Prize for the best poem accepted prize was $100.00. 
for publication in The American-Scan- 


oe ; ; " Reception for Norwegian Premier 
dinavian Review during 1952 was won P a 


by the noted Swedish poet Harry Mar- 
tinson. The winning poem was “The 
Peonies,” which appeared in the Au- 
tumn 1952 Number of the Review. 

Harry Martinson, poet and novelist, 
is one of the eighteen members of the 
Swedish Academy in Stockholm. His 
best-selling novel Vagen til Klockrike, 
which is partly autobiographical, will 
soon be published in English transla- 
tion. 

The translation of “The Peonies” 
was made by Richard B. Vowles, Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 


Florida. Mr. Vowles some years ago 
studied in Sweden as a Fellow of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
and has during the past few years 
written a number of critical essays on 
Swedish poets. The final judge of the 
contest was the American poet Louise 


Oscar Torp, Prime Minister of Nor- 
way, was honored at a reception given 
at ASF National Headquarters on 
September 19. Premier Torp, after 
having been shown the newly furnished 
rooms in the headquarters building, 
was presented by Lithgow Osborne, 
President of the Foundation, with a 
specially bound and inscribed copy of 
A History of Norway, published by the 
Foundation. 

Among the more than 150 guests 
were Norwegian Ambassador Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne: Hans Engen, Nor- 
way’s envoy to U.N.; Thor Brodtkorb, 
Norwegian Consul General in New 
York; Hannes Kjartansson, Icelandic 
Consul General; and Hans Olav, Nor- 
wegian Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, who accompanied 
Premier Torp on his American trip. 
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AT THE RECEPTION FOR PRIME MINISTER OSCAR TORP 
The Premier (1.) is shown receiving a copy of “A History of Norway” from ASF 
President Lithgow Osborne (c.) while Ambassador Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne (r.) looks on. 


Former Fellows 

Fellows appointed by the Founda- 
tion for study in Scandinavia during 
the first two decades of the Founda- 
tion’s history have achieved distinction 
in several different kinds of career. Ar- 
thur Gilchrist Brodeur has been both 
an author of popular fiction and Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
California. He is the world’s chief au- 
thority on The Prose Edda, Snorri 
Sturluson’s treatise about the art of 
poetry. The Foundation published Dr. 
Brodeur’s translation of that classic in 
1916, and it is still a “best seller.” 
Now in 1952 the University of Cali- 
fornia Press publishes his interpreta- 
tion of Snorri’s instruction about the 
use of kennings and other poetic peri- 
theses in Icelandic poetry entitled “The 
Meaning of Snorri’s Categories.” 


The Reverend Howard A. Johnson, 
Carol and Hans Chr. Sonne Fellow to 
Denmark 1946-47, on April 25 flew to 
Japan to represent the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the University 
of the South at the dedication of the 
International Christian University in 
Tokyo. During the ten weeks of his 
stay in Japan he lectured on the philos- 
ophy of Sgren Kierkegaard at twenty- 


two Japanese universities and colleges, 


some of them secular, some Shinto, 


some Buddhist, and some Christian. 
Dr. Thor J. Beck last year became 
Professor Emeritus after many years 
of teaching, research, and writing in 
the fields of literature and languages. 
Dr. Beck was a Niels Poulson Fellow 
from Denmark in 1909, being thus one 


of the first two Danish “pre-incorpora 
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THOR J. BECK 


tion” Fellows of the Foundation. He 
has down through the years made per- 
American 


manent contributions to 


scholarship in the Humanities and be- 


come, among scholars, internationally 


known. Besides having written numer- 
ous articles for learned journals, he is 
the author of the noted work Northern 
Antiquities in French Learning and 
Literature I-II, published by The In- 
stitute of French Studies at Colombia 
University 1934-35. Research has been 
The 


Genre Troubadour, and it is hoped 


completed for a third volume, 
that it will appear in print soon. 

Dr. Beck, who celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday last summer, is at the 
present time making a comparative 
study of the Danish Folk School and 


American “Adult Education.” 


The Lost Discovery. By Frepertck J. Pont. 
Norton. New York. 1952. 346 pp. Price $3.75. 


“Vinland the Good” is the general category 
given by The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion to all investigations of the alleged re- 
mains of the Norsemen on the American con- 
tinent from before 1492. Books and articles 
on this subject in many languages appear 
every year. Most of them are partisan, pro 
and con, either demonstrating that alleged 
remains are really Norse or “proving” that 
they are not genuine. The camp of Leif Eric- 
son of about A.D. 1003 has been definitely lo- 
cated by scholars at Hudson Bay, New Found- 
land, the Charles River, Cape Cod, and the 
Chesapeake. Other scholars, particularly Eu- 
ropean specialists, some possibly jealous of 
American scholarship, have attacked all these 
hypotheses. 

But were there no records in the sagas or 
mediaeval Latin writings or in alleged runic 
inscriptions and Norse iron foundries on the 
American mainland, there would still be the 
rational surmise that in the period between 
986 and 1492 many Norwegians or their de- 
scendants on Iceland and Greenland must have 
made many expeditions to the mainland for 
exploration, for wood, and for possible coloni- 
zation. However, the only absolutely objec- 
tive and scientific account of those voyages is 
still that contained in the Voyages of the 
Norsemen to America by William Hovgaard, 
published by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation in 1914. American archaeologists 
financed by generous institutions are now 
developing the history of many races of Amer- 
ican Indians. It is to be hoped that some in- 
stitution or individual may in the future 
create a large fund to enable specialists in 
various fields of research to come to some au- 
thentic conclusions about “Vinland the Good.” 

Lost America by Arlington H. Mallery 
(1951) is now followed by The Lost Discovery 
by Frederick J. Pohl. This book reviews in a 
popular but scientific way the results of re- 
cent research, including his own. Mr. Mallery’s 
chief new contribution was the “carbon 14” 
test, applied to iron objects and iron foundries 
recently unearthed in, several places of this 
continent, which indicates that they may be of 
Old Norse origin. Mr. Pohl’s chief contribu- 
tion is his discovery of the mooring holes 
bored in rocks along the Bass River and its 
ponds on Cape Cod. This is now the most ac- 
ceptable guess as to Leif Ericson’s settlement. 

At the present writing the weight of con- 
troversy favors the authenticity of the Ken- 
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sington Stone dated 1362 in Minnesota, of the 
Norwegian iron implements of the tenth cen- 
tury found in Ontario, and the Old Norse 
architecture of the Stone Tower in Newport. 


H.G.L. 


The Danish System of Labor Relations. 
A Study in Industrial Peace. By WaAtrter 
Gatenson. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1952. xii + 321 pp. Price $4.50. 


Outsiders have long entertained a high re- 
gard for the Scandinavian way of ordering 
their labor-management relations. While this 
view is sound enough, it is sometimes aston- 
ishing to find that there is little external 
understanding of the actual structure of labor 
relations in these northern countries, and even 
less appreciation of the necessary conditions 
for industrial peace there. Professor Galen- 
son’s study of Denmark provides an unusually 
thorough exploration of some of these condi- 
tions, and it is the more valuable in that it 
gives a comparative economic analysis, in- 
cluding both Norwegian and Swedish data. 

Basic to the systems of all three countries 
is the long established recognition of the 
right of association for both employers and 
employees. Basic, too, is the clear line that 
is drawn between disputes assignable to judi- 
cial tribunals and other disputes. In none of 
these countries are labor courts expected to 
be the major peacemakers or creators of sub- 
stantive labor law; their jurisdiction is as a 
rule strictly confined to the enforcement of 
compliance to the terms of collective con- 
tracts. Wisely, the legislator and the judge 
have left it to the organized adversaries in 
the labor market to establish for themselves, 
in the vast network of agreements, most of 
the substantive rules that form the corpus of 
labor law. This system has not, obviously, 
precluded some industrial strife, yet it is 
clearly the only way, in a free society, to 
build up a body of labor law and a system of 
governing labor relations that is consistent 
with constitutionalism. The state has never- 
theless intervened firmly, through specialized 
tribunals, to enforce agreements once entered 
into, and Denmark is a particularly instruc- 
tive example in this respect because its Labor 
Court has had a longer history than the courts 
of the other northern countries. 

Industrial peace is most clearly established 
in the category of disputes referable to ad- 
judication, and indeed breaches of the peace 
in this area are not tolerated with impunity. 
On the other hand, “disputes over interests” 
cover the greater range of controversy and 
it is just here that one looks for the Scan- 
dinavian ingenuity to distinguish itself. A 
strong battery of conciliation and mediation 
services have been built up to handle such 
disputes, while voluntary arbitral devices 
carry the load of many disputes over both 
contractual obligations and “interests.” In 
Denmark, however, it appears that there is 
now a decided trend toward governmental in- 
tervention following mediation, and when col- 


lective bargaining fails there is increasingly 
an enforced settlement by statute. This trend 
may mean that the collective bargaining sys- 
tem itself is undergoing profound changes, 
and though the author reserves judgment on 
this matter, he does say that “it is highly im- 
probable that there will be any attempt to 
formalize governmental intervention into an 
explicit system of compulsory arbitration.” 
Denmark’s economy, with a chronic deficit in 
the balance of payments abroad, has imposed 
upon unions and employers alike the over- 
arching necessity of heightened national pro- 
duction and minimal losses through work 
stoppages. If this situation were to continue 
very long, the whole voluntary system of 
labor relations might be severely strained, 
for there would be little room for the free 
play of economic pressure between the dis- 
putants in the creative development of the 
substantive law. 

In exploring these and other significant 
economic and legal factors in the Danish situ- 
ation, the author gives us a scholarly but very 
readable account of the structure and opera- 
tion of labor relations. As such, it is a most 
substantial contribution, not only to this spe- 
cial field, but also to the broader picture of 
Scandinavian industrial relations in recent 
years. 

James J. Roppins 
The American University 


Norwegian Literature in Mediaeval and 
Early Modern Times. By THeopore Jorcen- 
son. St. Olaf College Norwegian Institute. 
1952. 208 pp. Price $3.00. 


This volume, which we hope to be the pre- 
cursor of others, carries the history of Nor- 
wegian literature down to 1814. The author is 
Chairman of the Language and Literature 
Division in St. Olaf College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota. 

The striking characteristic of this history is 
the author’s own original criticism. Professor 
Jorgenson has indeed read the works which 
he describes and interprets them with vigor 
and integrity. He states fearlessly and truth- 
fully that Voluspo and Thrymskvitha are the 
most popular poems in “The Poetic Edda.” 

In matters where scholars disagree, the au- 
thor is sometimes unnecessarily vague. He 
says that the Icelandic poet Egil Skallagrims- 
son lived “from about the year 900 to about 
the year 980,” whereas recent research gives 
the old skald’s dates as 910-990. Similarly the 
author does not seem to be aware of some 
recent archaeological finds in Norway which 
reveal a culture in that land as early as 2000 
B.C. and especially during the first century 
of the Christian era. 

It is a pity that the author gives so much 
space to mediaeval Icelandic literature that 
might have been devoted to such native Nor- 
wegian productions as the versions of mediac- 
val romance in the thirteenth century. There 
is, of course, justification for this inclusion 
of Iceland, as the Icelandic authors were of 
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Norwegian descent and did indeed write the 
best histories of Norway, and Icelandic poets 
composed some of their best verse as guest 
poets at the court of the Norwegian kings. 

We regret that this book devotes so little 
space to Norway’s chief contribution to medi- 
aeval literature, The Ning’s Mirror, to which 
Professor Jorgenson gives a meagre four lines. 
However, we are grateful for his three-page 
account of the early skalds of Norway, the 
best description of them perhaps in any lan- 
guage. Their verses as preserved are, of course, 
fragmentary, and their meanings buried deep 
in kennings, complicated alliterations and 
assonances, and allusions to events which his- 
tory does not record. But there is deep pas- 
sion and rich imagination hidden behind these 
facades, and Professor Jorgenson could write 
a fascinating chapter interpreting these poets 
and contrasting their more primitive art with 
the poems of their Icelandic imitators. 

There is no other book in English that cov- 
ers so completely the literature of Norway 
before the nineteenth century. 

H.G.L. 


Norwegian-American Studies and Rece- 
ords. Volume XVII. Norwegian-A merican 
Historical Association. Northfield, Minn. 1952. 
185 pp. Price $2.50. 


Several excellent papers make up the bulk 
of this most recent in the series of Norwegian- 
American Studies and Records. Two of these 
are chapters, or previews as it were, of books 
in preparation, and judging by these forerun- 
ners we have reason to believe that the larger 
works will be significant contributions to the 
literature about Norwegian immigration. The 
first article is an important, although quite 
condensed, study of the fate of the Norwegian 
language in America, which has been written 
by Professor Einar Haugen and will eventu- 
ally appear in The Norwegian Language in 
America: A Study in Bilingual Behavior. 
Professor Kenneth Bjork’s paper on Nor- 
wegian gold seekers in the Rocky Mountains 
provides much information about a field in 
which hardly any “prospecting” has been done 
previously. This article is so to speak a by- 
product of Professor Bjork’s researches for 
his forthcoming volume on Norwegians in the 
Far West and Alaska. Oystein Ore, Professor 
of Mathematics at Yale University, leaves his 
chosen field in translating the main portions 
of an old and forgotten play, Brother Ebben 
by M. Allum, which was originally published 
in Norway in 1839 and had emigration to 
America for its theme. 

The early beginnings of the Norwegian- 
American press and literature, mainly during 
the 1870's, are dealt with in a paper by 
Gerald H. Thorson, in which the names of 
Rasmus B. Anderson and Hjalmar Hjort 
Boyesen figure prominently. Also, some of the 
cultural cross-currents between Norway and 
the United States during the latter half of 
the Nineteenth Century are revealed in an 
important article about Sgren Jaabewk, the 
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The Olympic Winter Games—Oslo 1952, 
by P. Chr. Andersen. The best account of the 
Winter Olympics, with English text and 40 
pages of illustrations. Cloth bound. $4.50 


Nuggets of Norse. A Skirmish with Sounds, 
Words and Language Feuds in Norway, by 
Philip Boardman. A hilarious volume on the 
language situation in Norway. With illustra- 


tions by Ulf Aas. $1.55 


The Norwegian Art Calendar. A beautiful 
wall calendar for 1953 with reproductions of 
works by famous Norwegian painters. At the 
end of the year the calendar becomes an at- 
tractive album. $2.00 


Lov og liv, by Johan Bojer. The new novel 
by Norway’s perhaps greatest living writer. 


Bound. $3.70 


Minner fra nord og syd, by Peter Egge. A 
new volume of Egge’s fascinating memoirs. 


Bound. $4.25 


Fergemannen, by Gabriel Scott. An enter- 
taining novel by one of Norway’s “big name’ 
writers. Bound. $3.70 


Lykkelige reise, by Magnhild Haalke. 

good story by this popular author. coed 
$3.25 

Témmerfigterne, by Mikkjel Fgnhus. An 


absorbing novel about lumbering along the 
rivers of Norway. Bound. $2.50 


Har jorden plass til oss? by Arnulf Qver- 
land. Norway's Poet Laureate here discusses 
the political and economic problems confront- 
ing the world today. $1.35 


Pasienten og legen, by Trygve Braatdy. 
Partly autobiographical this volume discusses 
the relationship between doctors and_pa- 
tients. $3.50 


Hvem Hva Hvor, 1953. Aftenpostens opps- 
lagsbok. An indispensable guide to informa- 


tion about Norway and the rest of the world. 
$2.00 


THYRA FJELLANGER'S 
BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 


5921—8th Avenuc, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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Frank Noel Staag has filled a real niche in the field of 
popular history with this concise, illustrated study of the 
beautiful northern half of the Kingdom of Norway. Here, 
for the first time, is every important period, event, and 
personality of this land, from the time of the Ice Age to 
the present. The book is a real contribution to Scandi- 
navian history—one of interest to people of all nations who 
are concerned with the great traditions of a fascinating 


region. 


Franklin D. Scott. In his newspaper, Folke- 
tidende, Jaabek praised the American politi- 
cal system and conditions in general and did 
much to familiarize the Norwegian electorate 
with liberal ideas originating in America. Pro- 
fessor Scott’s tribute to the achievements of 
the Association in his address at the 25th 
Anniversary luncheon on October 6, 1950, is 
also included, as is Dean Theodore Blegen’s 
talk on the Association’s future program, 
given on the same occasion. Jacob Hodne- 
field’s useful bibliography of recent publica- 
tions in the Norwegian-American field rounds 
out a volume which, although somewhat un- 
even, greatly augments our knowledge of Nor- 
wegian immigrants in America. 


Erik J. Friis 


Holiday Time. Wrirren anv ILiustrarep 
BY May LinpMaNn. 1952. Albert Whitman § 
Co. Chicago. Price $1.50. 


For many years the talented and enormous- 
ly prolific Swedish author and artist, Maj 
Lindman, has delighted a large and eager 
audience of American youngsters with her 
bright and jolly picture books, showing how 
boys and girls live and work and play in 
Sweden. 

The latest volume in a long and successful 
series is called Holiday Time, and tells of 
Per and Stina’s visit to Skansen, the famous 
Open-air museum, folk park, and zoological 
“arden in Stockholm. Since animals always 


$4.25 


have a special fascination for young people, 
the author has emphasized the natural his- 
tory phase of Skansen. She has another good 
reason for doing this: the Stockholm animal 
park is one of the most modern in the world, 
and has even served as a pattern for zoos in 
foreign countries. Cages for the mammals 
have long since been abolished, and such 
beasts as the brown bear and the polar bear 
live in apparent freedom, separated from the 
spectators only by a concrete parapet and a 
moat, wide and deep enough to discourage 
any attempts at vaulting. 

Per and Stina, on their tour of Skansen, 
call on all the animals and the birds, but they 
also find the time to look into many other 
fascinating exhibits. They spend a day there, 
packed with fun, which is clearly shown in 
the gay, full-color illustrations. 


Hotcer LLuNDBERGH 


BOOK NOTES 


The work of Artur Lundkvist was the sub- 
ject of a critical essay by Richard B. Vowles 
in the Autumn 1952 Issue of the Vew Mevico 
Quarterly. The article also included English 
translations of several of Lundkvist’s poems. 


Housing Studies in the City of Oslo by 
Inga Wilhelmsen Allwood was recently pub- 
lished by The Institute for Social Research, 
Mullsjé, Sweden. This study (44 pp.; multi- 
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he story of THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 660 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 





THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


The American-Scandinavian Review 


calls this book 


An Introduction 
to Scandinavian 
Literature 


By ELIAS BREDSDORFF, 
BRITA MORTENSEN 

and RONALD POPPERWELL 
Price $4.75 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


graphed. Price $1.50) contains much informa- 
tion about Norwegian urban housing which 
until now has not been available in English. 


Political and economic developments in post- 
war Scandinavia are summed up in the article 
“Scandinavian Balance Sheet” by Lithgow 
Osborne, ASF President. It appeared in Vol. 
XXXI, No. 24 of the Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
published by the Foreign Policy Association. 


Sgren Kierkegaard is one of the “four 
prophets” dealt with in Four Prophets of Our 
Destiny by William Hubben (Macmillan. 
Price $2.75). The other three are Nietzsche, 
Dostojevski, and Franz Kafka. 


“Father and I,” a story by Par Lagerkvist, 
was featured in the September 1952 Num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly. 


The biography of the famed sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum, the son of Danish parents, who made 
the Black Hills into a shrine of democracy, 
has been written by Robert J. Casey and 
Mary Borglum. The title of the book is Give 
the Man Room: The Story of Gutzon Borg- 
lum. (Bobbs-Merrill. Price $4.50.) 


The Alfred G. Hassing Publishing Com- 
pany of Copenhagen has issued a volume on 
The Folk Costumes of Denmark by Ellen An- 
dersen of the Danish National Museum. The 


“must readin g” 


HIS BOOK is the perfect in- 

troduction and invitation to 
read more in the rich and reward- 
ing literature of Scandinavia. 
Readers familiar with the major 
figures—Andersen, Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Bjornson—will have their 
appetites whetted by this objec- 
tive appraisal of Scandinavian 
writers. The main emphasis is 
on periods and authors with the 
greatest interest outside Scandi- 
navia, especially on writers of the 
19th and 20th centuries. The 
chapters on Old Norse literature 
and Norwegian literature are the 
work of Mr Popperwell; Danish 
literature is by Mr Bredsdorff; 
and Swedish literature by Miss 
Mortensen. “There is no recent 
book comparable in scope, in- 
formation, or authority.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


book, which contains a great number of color 
plates as well as illustrations in black and 
white, is available with either Danish or Eng- 
lish text. 

The same firm has also brought out Rebild 
by Peter Riism@ller, an illustrated volume on 
the Danish Fourth of July festivals in the 
Rebild National Park. This book also is pub- 
lished in a Danish edition and an English one 
translated by Svend Waendelin, Librarian of 
the Dan-America Archives in Copenhagen. 


The Norwegian Art Calendar for 1953 (For- 
laget Norsk Kunstreproduksjon and Thyra 
F jellanger’s Book Store. Price $2.00) is one of 
the most attractive ever issued. It contains 
twelve reproductions of masterworks by Nor- 
wegian painters, which at the end of the year 
will make a beautiful album or may be framed 
separately. 


The Olympic Winter Games by P. Chr. An- 
dersen (Dreyers Forlag) is a profusely illus- 
trated volume, with English text, on last 
winter's meet in Oslo. The author is News 
Editor of Aftenposten and also Norway’s best 
know sports writer. 


Every issue of the magazine Books Abroad, 
published by The University of Oklahoma 
Press, features short resumés of important 
Scandinavian books by Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


Oe ee 


A History of Danes in lowa by Thomas P. 
Christensen has recently been published by 
Dansk Folkesamfund in Solvang, California. 
(222 pp. Price $3.50.) 


The Canadian Institute of Uppsala Uni- 
versity has issued The Character of the Iro- 
quoian Language by Nils M. Holmer, as one 
in its series of Canadian Studies. 


Grethe Heltberg, the Danish poet whose 
verses have recently appeared in The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Review has published her 
fourteenth book in ten years: Pigen og Evig- 
heden (Gyldendal, 1952). Three of these books 
are for children, two are novels, one a col- 
lection of short stories, and eight are vol- 
umes of poetry. 


The May Issue of The Anglo-Swedish Re- 
view, Trinity Square, London, England, con- 
tains an important article about the 400th An- 
niversary of the Death of Olaus Petri. Amer- 
icans are inclined to think that Petri is an 
Italian family, but it is good Swedish. The 
present President of Sweden’s largest pub- 
lishing house is a Petri. 

erence Heywood is also represented in 
the May Issue with an article on “The Stature 
of Pir Lagerkvist.” 


he Danish Information Office in New York 
issued a valuable book of 264 pages, Den- 
‘k. It contains all the information and 


LUCIA CROWN 


SWEDISH WROUGHT IRON 


CANDELABRA *6 


BONNIERS 


605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 


PLaza 9-7985 


illustrations that the casual admirer of Den- 
mark need have. Price on application. 


MUSIC 
PAE @) ty, 


Two notable CBS Network radio broadcasts 
have highlighted activity in the U.S.A. on 
behalf of the music of the Northern coun- 
tries. On September 7, Mr. James Fassett, Mu- 
sic Supervisor for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System presented on the program Your 
Invitation to Music some of the outstanding 
music played at the 1952 Sibelius Festival held 
at Helsinki, Finland, this past June. In addi- 
tion to the seldom-heard Third Symphony by 
the Finnish master, Mr. Fassett presented the 
first American hearing of Sibelius’s powerful 
setting for soprano and orchestra of Luonno- 
tar—The Creation of the World according to 
Kalevala, Selim Palmgren, well loved Finnish 
composer who died toward the end of 1951, 
was represented by his romantic and colorful 
Second Piano Concerto—The River. Lastly, 
Mr. Fassett offered the American premiere of 
music by one of the most gifted of Finland’s 
younger composers—the Symphonic Sketches 
from the pen of Ahti Sonninen. 
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Continuing his yeoman services on behalf of 
Scandinavian music, James Fassett offered on 
his October 12 broadcast of Your Invitation 
to Music a special feature calling attention to 
the first American tour of the Danish Na- 
tional Orchestra, which began in Norwalk, 
Connecticut on that day and which came to 
New York’s Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of October 15, with Erik Tuxen and Thomas 
Jensen as conductors. High point of Mr. Fas- 
sett’s broadcast was a recording of King Fred- 
erik IX of Denmark himself conducting the 
Danish National Orchestra in the Elves’ Hill 
Overture by the 19th century Danish master, 
Kuhlau. Appropriately, the final pages of 
this music are built around the Danish Na- 
tional Anthem. Other music played on the 
part of Mr. Fassett’s broadcast featuring the 
Danish National Orchestra were the Sym- 
phonic Dances by Edvard Grieg in a new re- 
cording done under the direction of Erik 
Tuxen. Mr. Tuxen also conducted these Grieg 
Dances during the Orchestra’s Carnegie Hall 
concert. 


New Recordings of Scandinavian Music issued 
in the U.S.A. 
Carl Nielsen: Symphony No. 4 (“The Inex- 
tinguishable”) (Denmark) 
Danish National Orchestra of the State 
Radio under Launy Grgndahl 
His Master’s Voice (LP) 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 1 in E Minor (Fin- 
land) 
New Symphony Orchestra of London un- 
der Anthony Collins 
London (LP) 
Stockholm Radio Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Sixten Ehrling 
Mercury (LP) 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 3 in C; Symphony 
No. 7 in C (Finland) 
Stockholm Radio Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Sixten Ehrling 
Mercury (LP) 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 7 in C (Finland) 
Halle Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli 
His Master’s Voice (LP) 
Sibelius: Violin Concerto (Finland) 
Camilla Wicks with the Stockholm Radio 
Symphony Orchestra under Sixten Ehrling 
Capitol (LP) 
Grieg: Symphonic Dances; Norwegian Dances 
(Norway) 
Danish National Orchestra of the State Ra- 
dio under Erik Tuxen 
Mercury (LP) 


Grieg: Slatter (“Norwegian Peasant Dances” ) 
(Norway) 

Andor Foldes (piano) 
Mercury (LP) 


New Recordings of Scandinavian Music re- 
ceived at the ASF Music Center 
Comedy Overture No. 2; The Battle of 
Jericho—Svend Erik Tarp (Denmark) 
Torgut Dance; Monument to Kingo—Knud- 


Again available! 


The famous historical novel 


Marie Grubbe 


by 


J. P. JACOBSEN 


This book was first published by the 
Foundation in 1917 as Volume VII of 
its Scandinavian Classics series. It has 
been out of print for many years; but 
due to the great demand a new edition 
has now been published. 


This classic of Danish literature tells 
the story of Marie Grubbe, a lady of 
the seventeenth century, who became 
the wife of Ulrik Frederik Gyldenldve, 
the king’s son, and later married a fer- 
ryman. In this book Jacobsen, one of 
Denmark’s greatest writers, has given 


full play to his rich and inimitable | 


prose style. 


The English translation, itself a | 
work of art, has been made by Hanna | 
Astrup Larsen, the former Editor of | 


The American-Scandinavian Review. 


Price $3.00 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN | 
FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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age Riisager (Denmark) 
String Quartet No. 1—Vagn Holmboe (Den- 
mark ) 


Scandinavian Musie scheduled for American 
concert premiere this Fall 
Concerto for Orchestra—Hilding Rosenberg 
(Sweden) 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Rafael Kubelik conducting 
Violin Concerto—Fartein Valen (Norway) 
Erie Philharmonic Orchestra 
Camilla Wicks piano—soloist 
Fritz Mahler conducting 


NEW AND UNIQUE BOOK 


“God‘s Own Country And Mine— 
Denmark and America” 


By Richard Oestermann (Danish) 
and Donald Nuechterlein (American) 
(in English) 


Here is a book just released in this country which 
describes the experiences and impressions of a 
Danish student at an American university and an 
American student at the University of Copenhagen. 
The authors write in a light and humorous style 
and compare the two countries and their people. 
Price: $3.00. 


Published by Nyt Nordisk—Copenhagen. 
Distributed in U.S. by George Wahr Co. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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FOR A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY 


Quality 
e DIAMONDS 
e WATCHES 
e JEWELRY 
e SILVERWARE 


SPECIAL PRICES 


9 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
On the Tenth Floor 


— RE2-7737 — 





Cocktails for two... 


becomes a festive occasion with this rich, spark- 
ling Swedish Crystal glassware! A distinctive, 
beautifully designed set consisting of exquisite 
jug which holds 16 ounces, stirrer and glasses. 
Perfect gift for Christmas cheering . . . or to 
highlight your own precious “twosome.” 
$5.95 per set postpaid 
Attractively gift boxed 
Send check or money order. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s 


Write for Gift Catalog 


Why don’t you plan to do your Christmas shop- 
ping at Sweden House? So many people do. 
Browse leisurely among our lovely gifts. Or, 
if you can’t visit us in person, write. for hand- 
some illustrated gift catalog. 


wey ey 
Ci. 


12 West 50th St. New York City 
At Rockefeller Center 
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vs proud to announce the launching 
DPD. Schelde Shipyard in Hushing, Hooltand 
on Oktober eighteenth, nineteen hundred fifty-two 
of the new motorliner 


Keeugsholm 


The new M.S. Kungsholm, of 22,000 tons gross reg- | Kungsholm will be completely modern in every detail 
ister, is larger than the earlier ship of the same name. The Kungsholm is expected to make her maiden 
Constructed in accordance with the high traditional trans-Atlantic run toward the end of 1953, and to 
standards of the Swedish American Line, the new enter the Cruise Service early in 1954. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
Offices or agents in all principal cities 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every fourteen days in each direction. 





Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 
Fares New York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 


Berth in Double Cabin-$175.00 


Single Cabin-$200.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 


General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


ery detail! 
=r maiden 
93, and to 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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Scandinavia 


“THRIFT SEASON” 


Enjoy the comfort, rest and re- 
laxation of a sea voyage. For 
added pleasure travel during 
the “Thrift Season” when rates 
are attractive, hotels and con- 
veyances uncrowded. 


Delightfully tempting meals, un- 
obtrusive and friendly service, 
attractively decorated lounges, 
spacious decks for rest and play 
—all this and more is yours 
when you travel the Norwegian 
America Line way. 


Sailings from New York twice monthly 


Mid. 


OSLOFJORD 


STAVANGERFJORD 


Excellent and frequent connections by rail, ship and air from Oslo and 
Copenhagen to all points in Northern Europe. Request folder “‘S” 


See your travel agent, or 


AGENCY, INC. 


24 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO .- MINNEAPOLIS 


- SEATTLE 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
- SAN FRANCISCO . MONTREAL 
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Passenger and Freight Service 
between the East Coast 
of the United States and 


For complete information 
apply through your Travel Agent or 


>). 
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NORWAY 
DENMARK 
SWEDEN 
POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-McCORMACh 


feed Five Broadway, New York 4, 


N.Y. + Offices in Principal! Cities of the World 
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SeeSuedish Coast foidGompany 


(Aktiebolaget Svenska Ostasiatiska Kompaniet, Gothenburg, Sweden) 


a joint service with 


The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regu- 
lar service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


For Information 


Grunch Gmyes Gos fne 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 


General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., Manila, P. I. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOUR SWEDEN TRIP... 
ON A “Transatlantic” SHIP ! 


M.S. OKLAHOMA ...M.S. “MINNESOTA™ 


New ... fast... modern super-freighters 
sailing from New York to Gothenburg... 
accommodations for twelve first-class pas- 
sengers in spacious single rooms with pri- 
vate bath... and... de-luxe suites with 
private bath. ... An opportunity to travel 
in restful comfort with congenial ship- 
mates! 


RATES: April through August . . . 
$321. and $350. 
Sept. through March .. . 
$241. and $263. 
Sailings... 
“Minnesota” Dec. 19 “Oklahoma” April 10 
“Oklahoma” Jan. 30 “Minnesota” May 8 
“Minnesota” Feb. 27 “Oklahoma” June 19 
“Minnesota” July 17 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET 


RANSATLANTIC 


GOTEBORG 


New York Agents: Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., 
34 Whitehall Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
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COMPANY, LTD. 


nmark 


Modern passenger and freight motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports, Central America and Virgin 


Islands to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports 
U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports to The Far East 


Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Seo, 


India, Straits Settlements, Siam, Far East, Japan and Australia 


COMPANY, INC. 
General Agents 


NEW YORK—21 West Street SAN FRANCISCO—465 California Street 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


WEST COAST LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICE 


from 
ATLANTIC COAST AND GULF PORTS 
To 


CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 309 CARONDELET BLDG. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 


New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 


BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, INC. 


(Agents) 
General Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
WHitehall 4-1300 


BARBER LINE UNION CLAN LINE 
U.S.A. /Philippines-China-Japan HOUSTON LINE 


South and East African Ports 
BARBER-WILHELMSEN LINE 


Philippines-China-Japan/U.S.A. WILHELMSEN LINE 
Scandinavian Ports 
BARBER-FERN-VILLE LINES Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., Agents 
Philippines, Straits Settlements, 
Java and Ceylon/U.S.A. 
Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., Agents FERN-VILLE 


MEDITERRANEAN LINES 
BARBER-WEST AFRICAN LINE Fearnley & Eger and 


Azores, Madeira, Canary and Cape Verde A. F. Klaveness & Co. A/S 
Islands and West African Ports Mediterranean Ports 


American West African Line, Inc., Agents Barber Mediterranean Line, Inc., Agents 
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Gohnson fine 


REDERI AB NORDSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


61 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. Prov 
com 


and 





THOR ECKERT & COMPANY, INC. 


General Agents 


BRODIN LINE 





And Other Swedish Steamship Lines 


19 Rector Street, Telephone Digby 4-8686 
New York 6, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FASTEST SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND 
NORWAY 


NORTH SEA PASSENGER SERVICE 
VIA NEWCASTLE AND BERGEN 
Providing the most convenient, speedy, 
England 
and Norway. Ships include the popular 


comfortable service between 
M/S Venus and the recently-launched 
T/S Leda, fastest ship in the Nor- 
Merchant. Marine. 
schedules furnished upon request. 


wegian Rates and 


One of Europe’s Outstanding 
“Travel Buys” 


NORWEGIAN 
COASTAL VOYAGES 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS 
to the Land of the Midnight Sun 


(INCLUDING THE NORTH CAPE AND 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS) 


j000 Miles Along Norway’s 
Magnificent Coast 


IN MODERN COASTAL 
EXPRESS SHIPS 


Low rate of about $13 per day (first class), 
including shore excursions. 


8 MODERN NORWEGIAN COASTAL SHIPS OF THE: 
BERGEN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NORDENFJELDSKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
STAVANGER STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
VESTERALENS STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


BF GEN STEAMSHIP CO. 
57° FIFTH iia a YORK 36, N.Y. 


ee 


6 CRUISES IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


Summer 1953 


1 post-Coronation cruise 
to Norwegian Fjords 


and Scandinavian Cities 
June 4 13 Days Rates from $310 
Sailing from Tilbury (London) 


Visiting: Gudvangen, Balestrand, Bergen, 
Oslo, Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Svendborg 
on the Island of Fyn (Denmark) and termi- 
nating in Harwich (England). 


3 cruises to the North Cape 
and Norwegian Fjords 
Each 15 Days °® Rates from $360 

JUNE 17 © July 2 © July 17 

Sailing from and returning to Harwich, England 


Visiting: Bergen, Aandalsnes, Molde, Svar- 
tisen Glacier, Finsnes, Tromso, Hammerfest, 
Hjelmsoystauren, Honningsvaag, North Cape, 
Oksfjordjokelen Glacier, Lyngstuva, Raftsund, 
Trollfjord, Trondheim, Oye, Norangsfjord, 
Merok, Gudvangen and Balestrand. 


2 cruises to Northern Capi- 
tals and Norwegian Fjords 


Sailing from Boulogne, France 
August 1 e 14 Days e Rates from $280 
Visiting: Eidfjord, Oslo, Visby (Gotland), 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Svendborg 
(Island of Fyn). Returns to Boulogne. 
August 16 e 14 Days e Rates from $280 


Visiting: Harwich, Gudvangen, Balestrand, 
Bergen, Nordheimsund, Oslo, Visby (Got- 
land), Stockholm and terminating in Copen- 


CLIPPER LINE 


MALMO, SWEDEN 
277 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


Make Your SMORGASBORD 
PERFECT 


with these TEMPTING APPETIZERS 


These brands are and always have been famous for 
high quality. 


FYRTARNETS KUNGSILL 
matjes cured fillets of 
herring. 

2 and 4 fillets to a tin. 
18-20 fillets to a round 
tin. 


CARLSON’S TIDBITS 
(GAFFELBITAR) 
in wine sauce, in 34 
oz., 7 oz. and 10 oz. 
tins. A.B .SVERIGES FOREN ADE 


WONSERVFABRIKER 
‘“GetoenTs: SVEA KALASSILL 


A. art evean NW AMA in wine sauce, in 3% 
, : oz. and 7 oz. tins. 


GREBBESTAD ANCHOVIES—in Lobster Sauce CARLSON’S ANCHOVIES 
Whole Anchovies in 33% oz. and in 3% oz. tins, 
12 oz. tins. skin- and boneless. 
RADHE’S ANCHOVIES—in Oyster Sauce 


Whole Anchovies, 10 oz. tins. Whole Anchovies in 


3% oz. and 10 oz. tins. 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 


359-363 Thirty-Sixth St. Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
Established 1910 (Wholesale only) 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 3), 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 233) 


Of THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEW published quarterly at Princeton, New Jersey, for December 1952. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Acting Editor, Erik J. Friis, 127 East 
73rd St., New York 21; Consulting Editor, Henry Goddard Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York 28; Business Manager, Erik 
J. Friis, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership, or other unincor- 
porated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21 (A non-stock corporation); Lithgow Osborne, President, 127 East 73rd St., New 
York 21; Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer, 96 Wall St., New York 5. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. : 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above was (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

ERIK J. FRIIS 
(Signature of Acting Editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September, 1952 
[SEaL.] 
RUTH C. BRUCE 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 31-5491900 
Qualified in New York County 
Cert. filed with New York County Register 

Term expires March 30, 1954 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Two famous 
DELICACIES 


ce - Gy 
Shy. SRANO 
m0 Bone Less GA 


King Vasa Brand 


KALAS-SILL 


In Wine or Dill Sauce 


Your Old Favorite 


FREDRIKSTAD 


OYSTER ANCHOVIES 


WE ALSO CARRY 


From NoRSKE METERIERS SALGSSENTRAL 
Gudbrandsdals Nordic Brand Gjetost 
9 Ibs., 1 Ib., % Ib. pieces 
Land o’Fjords Brand Genuine Gjetost 
9 lbs. pieces and 2 Ibs. pieces 
Nordic Brand N¢gkkelost—15 lbs. round pieces and 
6 lbs. loaves. 

From Cur. ByELLAND & Co. A/S, STAVANGER 
Appetitsild (Skin & Boneless Anchovies)—3% oz. tins 
Cocktail Snacks in Wine Sauce—2% oz., 114 oz. tins 

From SKANDIA KONSERVFABRIK, LYSEKIL 
Skandia Kalassill in Wine Sauce—10 oz. tins 
Skandia Anchovies—12 oz. tins 


v 


From UNION OF ICELANDIC FISH PRODUCERS, REYKJAVIK 
A complete line of sugar cured, spiced, or salted 
Herring Fillets in 5 and 15 pound tins 
Ideal for hotel and restaurant use. 
FROM FREDRIKSTAD PRESERVING CO., FREDRIKSTAD 
Fredrikstad’s Anchovies in Oyster Sauce—15 oz. tin- 
Canape Snacks—Herring Tidbits—2'% oz. tins 
Lunch Snacks—Herring Tidbits—1% oz. tins— 
In Wine, Dill, and Tomato Sauce 

Royal Snack or Norwegian Girl Brand Brisling 
Sardines in Pure Olive Oil 

Fredrikstad’s Cocktail Shrimps in % tins 

Royal Snack Brand Herring Appetizers in glass 
jars. 


For sale in all better Delicatessen, Appetizing and Food Stores. We sell only to dealers, but if your dealer cannot 
supply you please write to us. We solicit distributors throughout the United States and Canada. 


Ss. A. HARAM & CO... INC. 
39 North Moore Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 


“The Singing Poet’ 


FAMOUS 
Smorgasbord 


COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
Or NIG te) 


Val 


254 W.54 ST. Cl 7-9800 


Prey 


Gooey commer Tea 


NOPAL LINE 


U.S.A. — BRAZIL — RIVER PLATE 


THE NORTHERN 
PAN-AMERICA LINE A/S 


Pivind Lorentzen 


Oslo, Norway 


OIVIND LORENTZEN, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common 


- Norton ‘or Behr-Manning abrasive 


products are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality: Can you find the stranger? 


What doesn’t belong in this picture? 


The skating rink? No! The rink was machine 
sanded by Behr-Manning Resinized Speed-Grits Floor 
Sanding Paper. Roller skates, too, get smooth-running, 
long-wearing qualities from operations involving Behr- 
Manning and Norton abrasive products. 

The research lab? No! acunpum refractory labora- 
tory ware in a variety of sizes and shapes. is widely used 
in laboratory work for operations pndhine incineration, 
filtration and aeration. 

The clock? No! Many of its parts are deburred and 
finished by means of Norton aLuNpuM Tumbling Abra- 
sive. 

The milk? No! Practically every piece of modern 
dairy equipment depends on Norton and Behr-Manning 
products bor its manufacture and maintenance. 


soto 


NORTON COMPANY 


The street car, the washing machine, the bon-bon 
dish also owe a large part of their existence to Norton 
and Behr-Manning products used during manufacture. 


The stranger in the picture is the robin. Any man- 
made product — whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, 
leather, ceramics, plastics —- depends in some impor- 
tant way on products that bear such well-known trade- 
marks as Norton and Behr-Manning. 

Norton Company makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refrac- 

tories, Norbide grain and molded products, grinding and 


lapping machines, non-slip floors. Norton Company, 
Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 


Behr- Manning makes abrasive paper. and cloth, oilston’s, 
abrasive specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, bivision of Norton 
Company, Troy, New York. 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 


BEHR-MANNING 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ABRASIVES AND ABRASIVE ? ooucts 


MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS TO MAKE OTHER PROOUCTS BETTER 


PRINTED AT PRINCETON UNI 
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Established 1886 


woop 
PULP 


< 


“O .. . how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the world!” 


SHAKESPEARE 


Decade by decade, Pulp and Paper has continued 
to advance in “the service of the world” on a 
thousand fronts. The continuous flow of paper 
and paper products penetrates to virtually the 
remotest hamlets. 


For a certainty, achievement will follow achieve- 
ment in the Industry during all the tomorrows to 
come. 


* 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


100 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarlsgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 
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